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MONT BLANC REVISITED. 
9TH JUNE, 1845. 


O Mount beloved! mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight’s sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire ; 
O Mount beloved; thy frontier waste 
I seek with a religious haste, 
And reverent desire. 


They meet me midst thy shadows cold,— 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 
Amidst the desert found ; 
Such gladness as in Him they felt, 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 
And compassed all around. 


Oh! happy if His will were so, 

To give me manna here for snow, 
And by the torrent side, 

To lead me as he leads his flocks 

Of wild deer, through the lonely rocks, 
In peace unterrified ; 


Since, from the things that trustful rest,— 
The partridge on her purple nest, 
The marmot in his den,— 
God wins a worship more resigned,— 
A purer praise than he can find 
Upon the lips of men. 


Alas, for man! who hath no sense 

Of gratefulness nor confidence, 
But still rejects and raves ; 

That all God’s love can hardly win 

One soul from taking pride in sin, 
And pleasure over graves. 


Yet let me not, like him who trod 

In wrath, of old, the mount of God, 
Forget the thousands left; 

Lest haply, when I seek his face, 

The whirlwind of the cave replace 
The glory of the cleft. 


But teach me, God, a milder thought, 

Lest I, of all thy blood has bought, 
Least honorable be ; 

And this, that moves me to condemn, 

Be rather want of love for them, 
Than jealousy for thee. 


THE GLACIER. 


THE mountains have a peace which none dis- 
turb— 
The stars and clouds a course which none 
restrain— 
The wild sea waves rejoice without a curb, 
And rest without a passion ; but the chain 
Of Death, upon this ghastly cliff and chasm, 
Is broken evermore to bind again, 
Nor lulls nor looses. Hark! a voice of pain, 
Suddenly silenced ; a quick-passing spasm, 
That startles rest, but grants not liberty— 
A shudder, or a struggle, or a ery— 
And then sepulchral stillness. Look on us, 
God! who hast given these hills their place 
of pride, 
If Death’s captivity be sleepless thus, 
For those who sink to it unsanctified. 





MONT BLANC REVISITED.—- THE GLACIER, 


IMPATIENCE. 


Oovr life is spent on little things, 

In little cares our hearts are drowned ; 
We move, with heavy-laden wings, 

In the same narrow round. 


We waste on wars and petty strife, 
And squander in a thousand ways, 
The fire that should have been the life 

And power of after days. 


We toil to make an outward show, 
And only now and then reveal 

How far the undercurrents flow 
Of all we think and feel. 


Mining in caves of ancient lore, 
Unweaving endless webs of thought, 

We do what has been done before ; 
And so we come to naught. 


The spirit longs for wider scope, 
And room to let its fountains play, 

Ere it has lost its Love and Hope,— 
Tamed down or worn away. 


I wander by the cloister wall, 
My fancy fretting to be free, 

As, through the twilight, voices call 
From mountain and from sea. 


Forgive me, if I feel oppressed 
By Custom, lord of all and me; 
My soul springs upward, seeking Rest, 
And cries for Liberty. JN. 
— Spectator. 





AUTUMN PICTURES. 
EVENING. 


Tue grass is dank with twilight dew; 
The sky is throbbing thick with stars— 
I see the never-parted Twins, 
And, guarding them, the warrior Mars, 
High, too, above the dark elm-trees, 
Glitter the sister Pleiades. 


No foot upon the quiet bridge— 
No foot upon the quiet road ; 
No bird stirs in the covert walks ; 
Only the watchman is abroad. 
From distant gate the mastiff’s bark 
Comes sounding cheerly through the dark 


The hazel leaves, black velvet now, 
Rise patterned ’gainst the twilight sky ; 
The restless swallow sleeps at last, 
The owl unveils its luminous eye; 
Our cottage like a lighthouse shines 
From out its covering of vines. 


I know above my lamp-lit room 
The kindly angel-stars are watching, 
O’er the long line of dark-ridged roof, 
Far o’er the gable-end and thatching: 
And now I blow the light out—pray, 
Dear wife, for him who’s far away. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 























THE ANTI-PAPAL LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


From The Spectator. 
THE ANTI-PAPAL LITERATURE OF 
ITALY.* 


As soon as any intellectual movement has 
really made some general hold, it at once 
reveals itself by the production of a litera- 
ture. So long as this is not forthcoming, so 
long may a movement be safely set down as 
confined to merely individual minds, for it 
is not in human nature that any considera- 
ble number of people can be affected at 
heart with a fixed current of feelings without 
instinctively trying to give expression to 
them. Brought to the test of this touch- 
stone there can be no disputing the fact that 
the genuineness and spread, amongst the re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical sections of society 
of Italy, of that strictly canonical and theo- 
logical opposition against the temporal power 
of the Pope, which was first distinctly enun- 
ciated by Father Passaglia, may fairly be 
assumed as proved. There has sprung up 
recently in Italy a complete literature of 
ecclesiastical polemic against the court of 
Rome, which is highly deserving of atten- 
tion, as the unmistakable symptom of a great 
and growing movement that is daily waxing 
in strength, and in clear consciousness of 
its power and its aims. The movement is in 
itself of a nature far more important than 
almost any of the otherwise more noisy and 
immediately startling moves on the chess- 
board of the politics of the day ; for whether 
or not it should succeed at this moment in 
fully establishing its triumph, yet the prog- 
ress made will be such as radically to mod- 
ify the feelings of the country regarding the 
Papacy, and thereby to inflict an injury on it 
which no degree of merely material assist- 
ance from abroad will be able lastingly to 
make good. For the especial feature of the 
movement is, that it is not the expression of 
hostility on the part of the classes which 
have always, on principle, been opposed to 
the Church, but of the very men who, in 
temper and thought, are thoroughly adher- 
ents of the Catholic Church, have no sympa- 
thies whether with dissent or freethinking, 
and as the professed champions of High 
Church orthodoxy are impugning the con- 
duct of the court of Rome. It is the old 
case over again, of the Parliament making 
war upon the king in the king’s name, and 


* Il Mediatore. 


Turin, 
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the Pope would do well to read a history 
which would show him the lengths to which 
people may be carried when once fairly en- 
tangled in the current of controversy, and’ 
might warn him to avoid the danger of’ 
pushing matters to such extreme issues. 
Whoever should chance to walk into a 
bookseller’s shop in Central Italy, especially 
in the former territory of the Pope, will find 
the counter strewn with publications treat- 
ing the great question of the temporal power, 
and if he is not scared by their number from 
looking at them, he will find that a large 
proportion is written by priests. Of course, 
there must be a great difference between the 
tone of these numerous writers. Many of 
them approach the subject with cumbersome 
learning, while there are others who treat 
it in a more popular manner, combining 
their grave polemics with smart and telling 
hits at the court of Rome. Of these more 
popular publications there are two which 
have had especial success, both of them be- 
ing written by ecclesiastics of very consid- 
erable ability, and intimately acquainted 
with Rome, from many years’ residence 
there. These were The Papacy, the Empire, 
and the Kingdom of Italy, by Monsignor 
Liverani, and The Recollections of Rome, by 
Filippo Perfetti. Both these books have run 
through several editions, and have had what 
may really be called an immense success, 
Yet there is much to be said against both 
as serious treatises on a most serious ques- 
tion. Monsignor Liverani is a prelate of 
reading and consideration, but his book is 
disfigured by a pervading tone of querulous 
acrimony, which has a sound of disappointed 
ambition and consequent rancor that, in our 
opinion, tends to detract from its still con- 
siderable worth. As a literary composition, 
the pamphlet of the Abate Perfetti is supe- 
rior. He was long Cardinal Marini’s private 
secretary, and afterwards librarian at the 
Sapienza in Rome, and deserves the reputa- 
tion of brilliant talents. His defect is a cer- 
tain want of ecclesiastical gravity, which 
renders his graphic sketches of Roman do- 
ings somewhat startling as the composition 
of an ecclesiastic. Both these books are, 
however, very remarkable productions, espe- 
cially as written by eminent ecclesiastics, not 
to be treated as of slight influence, and 
which, by their popular reception, have ex- 





ercised a very great effect in giving definite 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE WATER BABIES: 
A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND-BABY. 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


L’ENVOI. 


Hence, unbelieving Sadducees, 
And less-believing Pharisees, 
With dull conventionalities ; 

And leave a country muse at ease 
To play at leap-frog, if she please, 
With children and realities. 


CHAPTER I. 


ONCE upon a time there was a little chim- 
ney-sweep, and hisname was Tom. That is 
a short name, and you have heard it before, 
so you will not have much trouble in remem- 
bering it. He lived in a great town in the 
North country, where there were plenty of 
chimneys to sweep, and plenty of money for 
Tom to earn and his master to spend. He 
could not read nor write, and did not care 
to do either; and he never washed himself, 
for there was no water up the court where 
he lived. He had never been taught to say 
his prayers. He never had heard of God, or 
of Christ except in words which you never 
have heard, and which it would have been 
well if he had never heard. He cried half 
his time, and laughed the other half. He 
eried when he had to climb the dark fiues, 
rubbing his poor knees and elbows raw ; and 
when the soot got into his eyes, which it did 
every day in the week ; and when his mas- 
ter beat him, which he did every day in the 
week; and when he had not enough to eat, 
which happened every day in the week like- 
wise. And he laughed the other half of the 
day, when he was tossing half-pennies with 
the other boys, or playing leap-frog over the 
posts, or bowling stones at the horses’ legs 
as they trotted by, which last was excellent 
fun, when there was a wall at hand behind 
which to hide. As for chimney-sweeping 
and being hungry and being beaten, he took 
all that for the way of the world, like the 
rain and snow and thunder, and stood man- 
fully with his back to it till it was over, as 
his old donkey did to a hail-storm ; and then 
shook his ears and was as jolly as ever; and 
thought of the fine times coming, when he 
would be a man, and a master sweep, and 
sit in the public house with a quart of beer 
and a long pipe, and play cards for silver 
money, and wear velveteens and ankle-jacks, 





and keep a white bull-dog with one gray ear, 
and carry her puppies in his pocket, just like 
aman. And he would have apprentices, one, 
two, three, if he could. How he would bully 
them, and knock them about, just as his mas- 
ter did to him; and make them carry home 
the soot sacks, while he rode before them on 
his donkey, with a pipe in his mouth and a 
flower in his button-hole, like a king at the 
head of his army. Yes, there were good 
times coming ; and, when his master let him 
have a pull at the leavings of his beer, Tom 
was the jolliest boy in the whole town. 

One day a smart little groom rode into the 
court where Tom lived. Tom was just hid- 
ing behind a wall, to heave half a brick at 
his horse’s legs, as is the custom of that 
country when they welcome strangers; but 
the groom saw him, and halloed to him to 
know where Mr. Grimes, the chimney-sweep, 
lived. Now Mr. Grimes was Tom’s own 
master, and Tom was a good man of busi- 
ness, and always civil to customers, so he 
put the half-brick down quietly behind the 
wall, and proceeded to take orders. 

Mr. Grimes was to come up next morning 
to Sir John Harthover’s, at the Place, for 
his old chimney-sweep was gone to prison, 
and the chimneys wanted sweeping. And 
so he rode away, not giving Tom time to 
ask what the sweep had gone to prison for, 
which was a matter of interest to Tom, as 
he had been in prison once or twice himself. 
Moreover, the groom looked so very neat 
and clean, with his drab gaiters, drab 
breeches, drab jacket, snow-white tie with 
a smart pin in it, and clean, round, ruddy 
face, that Tom was offended and disgusted 
at his appearance, and considered him a 
stuck-up fellow, who gave himself airs be- 
cause he wore smart clothes, and other peo- 
ple paid for them ; and went behind the wall 
to fetch the half-brick after all: but did not, 
remembering that he had come in the way 



































A FAIRY. TALE FOR A LAND-BABY. 


of business, and was, as it were, under a flag 
of truce, 

His master was so delighted at his new 
customer that he knocked Tom down out of 
hand, and drank more beer that night than 
he usually did in two, in order to be sure of 
getting up in time next morning; for the 
more a man’s head aches when he wakes, 
the more glad he is to turn out, and have a 
breath of fresh air. And, when he did get 
up at four the next morning, he knocked 
Tom down again, in order to teach him (as 
young gentlemen used to be taught at public 
schools) that he must be an extra good boy 
that day, as they were going to a very great 
house, and might make a very good thing 
of it, if they could but give satisfaction. 

And Tom thought so likewise, and, in- 
deed, would have done and behaved his best, 
even without being knocked down. For, of 
all places upon earth, Harthover Place (which 
he had never seen) was the most wonderful ; 
and, of all men on earth, Sir John (whom he 
had seen, having been sent to gaol by him 
twice) was the most awful. 

For Harthover Place was really a grand 
place, even for the rich North country ; with 
a house so large that in the frame-breaking 
riots, which Tom could just remember, the 
Duke of Wellington, with ten thousand sol- 
diers and cannon to match, were easily 
housed therein; at least, so Tom believed; 
with a park full of deer, which Tom believed 
to be monsters who were in the habit of eat- 
ing children ; with miles of game-preserves, 
in which Mr. Grimes and the collier-lads 
poached at times, on which occasions Tom 
saw pheasants, and wondered what they 
tasted like; with a noble salmon river, in 
which Mr. Grimes and his friends would 
have liked to poach; but then they must 
have got into cold water, and that they did 
not like at all. In short, Harthover was a 
grand place, and Sir John a grand old man, 
whom even Mr. Grimes respected, for not 
only could he send Mr. Grimes to prison 
when he deserved it, as he did once or twice 
a week; not only did he own all the land 
about for miles; not only was he a jolly, 
honest, sensible squire as ever kept a pack 
of hounds, who would do what he thought 
right by his neighbors, as well as get what 
he thought right for himself, but what was 
more, he weighed full fifteen stone, was no- 
body knew how many inches round the chest, 
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and could have thrashed Mr. Grimes himself 
in fair fight, which very few folk round there 
could do, and which, my dear little boy, 
would not have been right for him to do, as 
@ great many things are not which one both 
ean do, and would like very much to do. So 
Mr. Grimes touched his hat to him when he 
rode through the town, and called him a 
“ buirdly awd chap,” and his young ladies 
“ pradely lasses,” which are two high com- 
pliments in the North country; and thought 
that that made up for his poaching Sir John’s 
pheasants; whereby you may perceive that 
Mr. Grimes had not been to a properly in- 
spected Government National School. 

Now, I dare say, you never got up at three 
o’clock on a midsummer morning. Some 
people get up then because they want to 
catch salmon ; and some, because they want 
to climb Alps; and a great many more, be- 
cause they must, like Tom. But, I assure 
you, that three o’clock on a midsummer 
morning is the pleasantest time of all the 
twenty-four hours, and all the three hundred 
and sixty-five days ; and why every one does 
not get up then, I never could tell, save that 
they are all determined to spoil their nerves 
and their complexions, by doing all night, 
what they might just as welldo by day. But 
Tom, instead of going out to dinner at half- 
past eight at night, and to a ball at ten, and 
finishing off somewhere between twelve and 
four, went to bed at seven, when his master 
went to the public house, and slept like a 
dead pig: for which reason he was as pert 
as a game-cock (who always gets up early to 
wake the maids), and just ready to get up 
when the fine gentlemen and ladies were just 
ready to go to bed. 

So he and his master set out ; Grimes rode 
the donkey in front, and Tom and the brushes 
walked behind; out of the court, and up the 
street, past the closed window-shutters, and 
the winking weary policemen, and the roofs 
all shining gray in the gray dawn. 

They passed through the pitman’s village, 
ail shut up and silent now; and through the 
turnpike ; and then they were out in the real 
country, and plodding along the black dusty 
road, between black slag walls, with no sound 
but the groaning and thumping of the pit- 
engine in the next field. But soon the road 
grew white, and the walls likewise; and at 
the wall’s foot grew long grass and gay flow- 





ers, all drenched with dew; and instead of 
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the groaning of the pit-engine, they heard 
the skylark saying his matins high up in the 
eir, and the pit-bird warbling in the sedges, 
as he had warbled all night long. 

All else was silent. For old Mrs. Earth 
was still fast asleep; and, like many pretty 
people, she looked still prettier asleep than 
awake. The great elm trees, in the gold- 
green meadows, were fast asleep above, and 
the cows fast asleep beneath them ; nay, the 
few clouds which were about, were fast asleep 
likewise, and so tired that they had lain down 
on the earth to rest, in long white flakes and 
bars, among the stems of the elm-trees, and 
along the tops of the alders by the stream, 
waiting for the sun to bid them rise and go 
about their day’s business in the clear blue 
overhead. 

On they went, and Tom looked and 
looked, for he never had been so far into the 
country before, and longed to get over a 
gate, and pick buttercups, and look for birds’ 
nests in the hedge; but Mr. Grimes was a 
man of business, and would not have heard 
of that. 

At last, at the bottom of a hill, they came 
to a spring: not such a spring as you see 
here, which soaks up out of a white gravel 
in the bog, among red fly-catchers and pink 
bottle-heath and sweet white orchis; nor 
such a one as you may see, too, here, which 
bubbles up under the warm sand-bank in the 
hollow lane, by the great tuft of lady ferns, 
and makes the sand dance reels at the bot- 
tom, day and night, all the year round; not 
such a spring as either of those: but a real 
North country limestone fountain, like one 
of those in Sicily or Greece, where the old 
heathen fancied the nymphs sat cooling 
themselves the hot summer’s day, while the 
shepherds peeped at them from behind the 
bushes. Out ofa low cave of rock, at the foot 
of a limestone crag, the great fountain rose, 
quelling and bubbling and gurgling, so clear 
that you could not tell where the water ended 
and the air began ; and ran away under the 


‘road, a stream large enough to turn a mill : 


among blue geranium and golden globe- 
flower and wild raspberries and the bird- 
cherry with its tassels of snow. 

And there Grimes stopped and looked ; 
and Tom looked too. Tom was wondering 
whether anything lived in that dark cave, 
and came out at night to fly in the meadows. 
But Grimes was not wondering at all. With- 





out a word, he got off his donkey, and clam- 
bered over the low road wall, and knelt down, 
and began dipping his ugly head into the 
spring—and very dirty he made it. 

Tom was picking the flowers as fast as he 
could, and a very pretty nosegay he had 
made. But when he saw Grimes do that, 
he stopped, quite astonished; and when 
Grimes had finished, and began shaking his 
ears to dry them, he said,— 

“Why, master, I never saw you do that 
before.” 

“Nor will again, most likely. "Twasn’t 
for cleanliness I did it, but for coolness. T’d 
be ashamed to want washing every week or 
so, like any smutty collier-lad.” 

“T wish I might go and dip my head in,” 
said poor little Tom. “It must be as good 
as putting it under the town-pump; and 
there is no beadle here to drive a chap 
away.” 

“ Thou come along,” said Grimes, “ what 
dost want with washing thyself? Thou did 
not drink half a gallon of beer last night, 
like me.” 

So little Tom was forced to come along, 
looking back wistfully at the cool clear 
spring. 

And now they had gone three miles and 
more, and came to Sir John’s lodge-gates. 

Very grand lodges they were, with very 
grand iron gates, and stone gateposts and on 
the top of each a most dreadful bogy, all 
teeth, horns, and tail; which was the crest 
which Sir John’s ancestors wore in the Wars 
of the Roses; and very prudent men they 
were to wear it, for all their enemies must 
have run for their lives at the very first. sight 
of them. 

Grimes rang at the gate, and out came a 
keeper on the spot, and opened. 

“T was told to expect thee,” he said 
“Now, thou’lt be so good as to keep to the 
main avenue, and not let me find a hare or 
a rabbit on thee when thou comest back. I 
shall look sharp for one, I tell thee.” 

“Not if it’s in the bottom of the soot- 
bag,” quoth Grimes, and at that he laughed ; 
and the keeper laughed and said,— 

“If that’s thy sort, I may as well walk up 
with thee to the hall.” 

“JT think thou best had. It’s thy busi- 
ness to see after thy game, man, and not 
mine.” 

So the keeper went with them; and to 
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Tom’s surprise, he and Grimes chatted to- 
gether all the way quite pleasantly. He did 
not know that a keeper is only a poacher 
turned inside out, and a poacher a keeper 
turned outside in. 

They walked up a great lime-avenue, a 
full mile long, and between their stems Tom 
peeped trembling at the horns of the sleep- 
ing deer, which stood up among the ferns. 
Yom had never seen such enormous trees, 
and as he looked up he fancied that the blue 
sky rested on their heads. But he was puz- 
sled very much by a strange murmuring 
noise, which followed them all the way. So 
much puzzled, that at last he took courage 
to ask the keeper what it was. 

He spoke very civilly, and called him sir, 
for he was horribly afraid of him, which 
pleased the keeper, and he told him that they 
were the bees about the lime-flowers. 

‘“* What are bees P” asked Tom. 

‘What make honey.” 

‘* What is honey ?” asked Tom. 

“ Thou hold thy noise,” said Grimes. 

‘“ Let the boy be,” said the keeper. ‘ He’s 
a civil young chap now, and that’s more than 
he’ll be long, if he bides with thee.” 

Grimes laughed, for he took that for a 
compliment. 

“T wish I were a keeper,” said Tom, “to 
live in such a beautiful place, and wear 
green velveteens, and have a real dog-whis- 
tle at my button, like you.” 

The keeper laughed; he was a kind- 
hearted fellow enough. 

“ Let well alone, lad, and ill too, at times. 
Thy life’s safer than mine at all events, eh, 
Mr. Grimes ? ” 

And Grimes laughed again, and then the 
two men began talking quite low. Tom 
could hear, though, that it was about some 
poaching fight—and at last Grimes said, sur- 
lily,— 

“ Hast thou anything against me?” 

“ Not now.” 

“Then don’t ask me any questions till 
thou hast, for I am a man of honor.” 

And at that they both laughed again, and 
thought it a very good joke. 

And by this time they were come up to 
the great iron gates in front of the house, 
and Tom stared through them at the rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas, which were all in 
flower; and then at the house itself, and 
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it, and how long ago it was built, and what 
was the man’s name that built it, and whether 
he got much money for his job ?” 

These last were very difficult questions to 
answer. For Harthover had been built at 
ninety different times, and in nineteen differ- 
ent styles, and looked as if somebody had 
built a whole street of houses of every im- 
aginable shape, and then stirred them to- 
gether with a spoon. 

For the attics were Anglo-Saxon. 

The third-floor Norman. 

The second Cinque-cento. 

The first-floor Elizabethan. 

The right wing Pure Doric.’ 

The centre Early English, with a huge por+ 
tico, copied from the Parthenon. 

The left wing Pure Beotian, which the 
country folk admired most of all, because it 
was just like the new barracks in the town, 
only three times as big. 

The grand staircase was copied from the 
Catacombs at Rome. 

The back staircase from the Tajmahal at 
Agra. This was tuilt by Sir John’s great- 
great-great-uncle, who won, in Lord Clive’s 
Indian wars, plenty of money, plenty of 
wounds, and no more taste than his betters. 

The cellars were copied from the Caves of 
Elephanta. 

The offices from the Pavilion at Brighton. 

And the rest from nothing in heaven, or 
earth, or under the earth. 

So that Harthover House was a great puz- 
zle to antiquarians, and a thorough Naboth’s 
vineyard to critics and architects, and all 
persons who like meddling with other men’s 
business, and spending other men’s money. 
So they all were setting upon poor Sir John, 
year after year, and trying to talk him into 
spending a hundred thousand pounds or so, 
in building to please them and not himself, 
But he always put them off, like a canny 
North countryman as he was. One wanted 
him to build a Gothic house, but he said he 
was no Goth; and another to build an Eliz- 
abethan, but he said he lived under good 
Queen Victoria, and not good Queen Bess ; 
and another was bold enough to tell him 
that his house was ugly, but he said he lived 
inside it, and not outside; and another, that 
there was no unity in it; but he said that 
that was just why he liked the old place. 
For he liked to see how each Sir John and 





wondered how many chimneys there were in 


Sir Hugh and Sir Ralph and Sir Randal 
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had left his mark upon the place, each after 
his own taste; and he had no more notion 
. of disturbing his ancestors’ work than of 
disturbing their graves. For now the house 
looked like a real live house, that had a his- 
tory, and had grown and grown as the world 


grew; and that it was only an upstart fellow. 


who did not know who his own grandfather 
was who would change it for some spick- 
and-span new Gothic or Elizabethan thing, 
which looked as if it had been all spawned 


in a night, as mushrooms are. From which | 


you may collect—if you have wit enough— 
that Sir John was a very sound-headed, 
sound-hearted squire, and just the man to 
keep the country side in order, and show 
good sport with his hounds. 

But Tom and his master did not go in 
through the great iron gates, as if they had 
been dukes or bishops, but round the back 
way, and a very long way round it was; 
and into a little back-door, where the ash- 
boy let them in, yawning horribly ; and then 
in a passage the housekeeper met them, in 
such a flowered chintz dressing-gown, that 
Tom mistook her for my lady herself, and 
she gave Grimes solemn orders about “ You 
will take care of this, and take care of that,” 
as if he were going up the chimneys, and 
not Tom. And Grimes listened, and said 
every now and then, under his voice, “ You'll 
mind that, you little beggar?” and Tom did 
mind, all at least that he could. And then 
the housekeeper turned them into a grand 
room, all covered up in sheets of brown 
paper, and bade them begin, in a lofty and 
tremendous voice; and so, after a whimper 
or two, and a kick from his master, into the 
grate Tom went, and up the chimney, while 
a housemaid stayed in the room to watch 
the furniture; to whom Mr. Grimes paid 
many playful and chivalrous compliments, 
but met with very slight encouragement in 
return. 

How many chimneys he swept I cannot 
say: but he swept so many that he got quite 
tired, and puzzled too, for they were not 
like the town flues to which he was accus- 
tomed, but such as you would find—if you 
would only get up them and look, which 
perhaps you would not like to do—in old 
country-houses, large and crooked chimneys, 
which had been altered again and again, till 
they ran one into another, anastomosing—as 
Professor Owen would say — considerably. 





So Tom fairly lost his way in them; not 
that he cared much for that, though he was 
in pitchy darkness, for he was as much at 
home in a chimney as a mole is under 
ground; but at last, coming down as he 
thought the right chimney, he came down 
the wrong one, and found himself standing 


/on the hearth-rug in a room the like of 


which he had never seen before. 

Tom had never seen the like. He had 
never been in gentlefolks’ rooms but when 
the carpets were all up, and the curtains 
down, and the furniture huddled together 
under a cloth, and the pictures covered with 
aprons and dusters; and he had often 
enough wondered what the rooms were 
like when they were all ready for the quality 
to sit in. And now he saw, and he thought 
the sight very pretty. 

The room was all dressed in white—white 
window curtains, white bed curtains, white 
furniture, and white walls, with just a few 
lines of pink here and there. The carpet 
was all over gay little flowers; and the walls 
were hung with pictures in gilt frames, which 
amused Tom very much. There were pic- 
tures of ladies and gentlemen, and pictures 
of horses and dogs, The horses he liked; 
but the dogs he did not care for much, for 
there were no bull-dogs among them, not 
even a terrier. But the two pictures which 
took his fancy most were, one of a man in 
long garments, with little children and their 
mothers round him, who was laying his 
hand upon the children’s heads. That was 
a very pretty picture, Tom thought, to hang 
in a lady’s room, For he could see that it 
was a lady’s room by the dresses which lay 
about. 

The other picture was that of a man nailed 
to a cross, which surprised Tom much. He 
fancied that he had seen something like it 
ina shop window. But why was it there? 
** Poor man,” thought Tom, “and he looks 
so kind and quiet. But why should the lady 
have such a sad picture as that in her room? 
Perhaps it was some kinsman of hers, who 
had been murdered by the savages in for- 
eign parts, and she kept it there for a ree 
membrance.” And Tom felt sad and awed, 
and turned to look at something else. 

The next thing he saw, and that too puz- 
zled him, was a washing-stand, with ewers 
and basins, and soap and brushes and tow- 
els; and a large bath, full of clean water-- 
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what a heap of things all for washing! 
“She must be a very dirty lady,” thought 
Tom, “ by my master’s rule, to want as 
much scrubbing as all that. But she must 
be very cunning to put the dirt out of the 
way so well afterwards, for I don’t see a 
speck about the room, not even on the very 
towels.” 

And then, looking toward the bed, he saw 
that dirty lady, and held his breath with as- 
tonishment. 

Under the snow-white coverlet, upon the 
snow-white pillow, lay the most beautiful lit- 
tle girl that Tom had ever seen. Her cheeks 
were almost as white as the pillow, and her 
hair was like threads of gold spread all about 
over the bed. She might have been as old 
as Tom, or may be a year or two older; but 
Tom did not think of that. He thought only 
of her delicate skin and golden hair, and 
wondered whether she were a real live per- 
son, or one of the wax dolls he had seen in 
the shops. But when he saw her breathe, he 
made up his mind that she was alive, and 
stood staring at her, as if she had been an 
angel out of heaven. 

No. She cannot be dirty. She never 
could have been dirty, thought Tom to him- 
self, And then he thought, “And are all 
people like that when they are washed?” 
And he looked at his own wrist, and tried to 
rub the soot off, and wondered whether it 
ever would come off. “Certainly I should 
look much prettier then, if I grew at all like 
her.” 

And looking round, he suddenly saw, 
standing close to him, a little ugly, black, 
ragged figure, with bleared eyes, and grin- 
ning white teeth. He turned on it angrily. 
What did such a little black ape want in that 
sweet young lady’s room? And behold, it 
was himself, reflected in a great mirror, the 
like of which Tom had never seen before. 

And Tom for the first time in his life, 
found out that he was dirty, and burst into 
tears with shame and anger; and turned to 
sneak up the chimney again and hide, and 
upset the fender and threw the fire-irons 
down, with a noise as of ten thousand tin ket- 
tles tied to ten thousand mad dogs’ tails. 

Up jumped the little white lady in her bed, 
and, seeing Tom, screamed as shrill as any 
peacock. In rushed a stout old nurse from 
the next room, and seeing Tom likewise, 
made up her mind that he had come to rob, 
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plunder, and destroy and burn; and dashed 
at him, as he lay over the fender, so fast 
that she caught him by the jacket. 

But she did not hold him. Tom had been 
in a policeman’s hands many a time, and out 
of them too, what is more; and he would 
have been ashamed to face his friends for- 
ever if he had been stupid enough to be 
caught by an old woman: so he doubled un- 
der the good lady’s arm, across the room, 
and out of the window in a moment. 

He did not need to drop out, though he 
would have done so bravely enough. Nor 
even to let himself down a spout, which would 
have been an old game to him; for once he 
got up by a spout to the church roof, he said 
to take jackdaws’ eggs, but the policemen 
said to steal lead; and when he was seen on 
high, sat there till the sun got too hot, and 
came down by another spout, leaving the 
policemen to go back to the station-house 
and eat their dinners. 

But all under the window spread a tree, 
with great leaves, and sweet white flowers, 
almost as big as his head. It was a magno- 
lia, I suppose; but Tom knew nothing about 
that, and cared less; for down the tree he 
went, like a cat, and across the garden lawn, 
and over the iron railings, and up the park 
towards the wood, leaving the old nurse to 
scream murder and fire at the window. 

The under-gardener, mowing, saw Tom, 
and threw down his scythe ; caught his leg 
in it, and cut his shin open, whereby he kept 
his bed for a week: but in his hurry he never 
knew it, and gave chase to poor Tom. The 
dairymaid heard the noise, got the churn 
between her knees, and tumbled over it, 
spilling all the cream; and yet she jumped 
up, and gave chase to Tom. A groom clean- 
ing Sir John’s hack at the stables let him go 
loose, whereby he kicked himself lame in 
five minutes ; but he ran out and gave chase 
to Tom. His master upset the soot-sack in 
the new-gravelled yard, and spoilt it all ut- 
terly ; but he ran out and gave chase to Tom. 
The old steward opened the park gate in 
such a hurry, that he hung up his pony’s 
chin upon the spikes, and for aught I know 
it hangs there still; but he jumped off, and 
gave chase toTom. The plowman left his 
horses at the headland, and one jumped over 
the fence, and pulled the other into the ditch, 
plow and all; but he ran after Tom. The 
keeper, who was taking a stoat out of a trap, 
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let the stoat go, and caught his own finger ; 
but he jumped up and ran after Tom, and 
considering what he said, and how he looked, 
I should have been sorry for Tom if he had 
caught him. Sir John looked out of his 
study window (for he was an early old gen- 
tleman), and up at the nurse, and a marten 
dropt mud in his eye, so that he had at last to 
send for the doctor; and yet he ran out and 
gave chase to Tom. Only my lady did not 
give chase ; for when she had put her head 
out of the window, her night-wig fell into the 
garden, and she had to ring up her lady’s- 
maid, and send her down for it privately, 
which quite put her out of the running, so 
that she camein nowhere, and is consequently 
not placed. 

In a word, never was there heard at Hall 
Place, not even when the fox was killed in 
the conservatory, among acres of broken 
glass and tons of smashed flower-pots, such 
a noise, row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hulla- 
baloo, stramash, charivari, and total con- 
tempt of dignity, repose, and order, as that 
day, when the gardener, the groom, the 
dairymaid, Sir John, the steward, the plough- 
man, and the keeper all ran up the park, 
shouting “Stop thief,” in the belief that 
Tom had at least a thousand pounds’ worth 
of jewels in his empty pockets ; and the very 
magpies and jays followed Tom up, screak- 
ing and screaming, as if he were a hunted 
fox, beginning to droop his brush. 

And all the while poor Tom paddled up 
the park with his little bare feet, like a small 
black gorilla fleeing to the forest. Alas for 
him ; there was no big father gorilla therein 
to take his part ; to scratch out the garden- 
er’s inside with one paw, toss the dairymaid 
into a tree with another, and wrench off Sir 
John’s head with a third, while he cracked 
the keeper’s scull with his teeth, as easily as 
if it had been a cocoa-nut or a paving-stone. 

However, Tom had never had a father ; 
so certainly he did not want one, and ex- 
pected to have to take care of himself; and 
as for running, he could keep up for a couple 
of miles with any stage-coach, if there was 
the chance of a copper or a cigar-end, and 
turn coach wheels on his hands and feet ten 
times following, which is more than you can 
do. And so his pursuers found it very diffi- 
cult to catch him, and we will hope that 
they did not catch him at all. 

Tom, of course, made for the woods. He 
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had never been in a wood in his life ; but he 
was sharp enough to know that he might 
hide in a bush, or swarm up a tree, and, al- 
together, had more chance there than in the 
open. If he had not known that, he would 
have been foolisher than a mouse or a min- 
now. 

But when he got into the wood, he found 
it a very different sort of place from what he 
had fancied. He pushed into a thick cover 
of rhododendrons, and found himself at once 
caught ina trap. The boughs laid hold of 
his legs and arms, poked him in his face and 
his stomach, made him shut his eyes tight 
(though that was no great loss, for he could 
not see at best a yard before his nose), and 
when he got through the rhododendrons, the 
hassock-grass and sedges tumbled him over, 
and cut his poor little fingers afterwards 
most spitefully ; the birches birched him as 
soundly as if he had been a nobleman at Eton, 
and over the face too (which is not fair 
swishing, as all brave boys will agree), and 
the lawyers tripped him up, and tore his 
shins as if they had sharks’ teeth—which 
lawyers are likely enough to have. 

“T must get out of this,” thought Tom, 
“or I shall stay here till somebody comes 
to help me—which is just what I don’t want.” 

But how to get out was the difficult mat- 
ter. And, indeed, I don’t think he would 
ever have got out at all, but stayed there till 
the cock-robins covered him with leaves, if 
he had not suddenly run his head against a 
wall. 

Now, running your head against a wall is 
not pleasant, especially if it is a loose wall, 
with the stones all set on edge, and a sharp- 
cornered one hits you between the eyes, and 
makes you see all manner of beautiful stars. 
The stars are very beautiful certainly, but 
unfortunately they go in the twenty-thou- 
sandth part of a split second, and the pain 
which comes after them does not. And so 
Tom hurt his head ; but he was a brave boy, 
and did not mind thata penny. He guessed 
that over the wall the cover would end; and 
up it he went, and over like a squirrel. 

And there he was, out on the great grouse 
moors, which the country folk called Harth- 
over Fell; heather and bog and rock 
stretching away and up, up to the very 
sky. 

Now Tom was a cunning little fellow—as 
cunning as an old Exmoor stag. Why not? 
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Though he was but ten years old, he had 
lived longer than most stags, and had more 
wits to start with into the bargain. 

He knew as well as a stag, that if he 
backed, he might throw the hounds out. 
So the first thing he did when he was over 
the wall, was to make the neatest double 
sharp to his right, and run along under the 
wall for nearly half a mile. 

Whereby Sir John, and the keeper, and 
the steward, and the gardener, and the 
plowman, and the dairymaid, and all the 
hue and cry together, went on ahead half a 
mile in the very opposite direction, and in- 
side the wall, leaving him a mile off on the 
outside, while Tom heard their shouts die 
away in the wood, and chuckled to himself 
merrily. 

At last he came to a dip in the land, and 
went to the bottom of it, and then he tyrned 
bravely away from the wall, and up the 
moor; for he knew that he had put a hill 
between him and his enemies, and could go 
an without their seeing him. 

And now he was right away into the 
heather, over just such a moor as those in 
which you have been bred, except that there 
were rocks and stones lying about every- 
where, and that instead of the moor grow- 
ing flat as he went upwards, it grew more 
and more broken and hilly; but not so rough 
but that little Tom could jog along well 
enough, and find time, too, to stare about 
him at the strange place, which was like a 
new world to him. He saw great spiders 
there, with crowns and crosses marked on 
their backs, who sat in the middle of their 
webs, and when they saw Tom coming, 
shook them so fast that they became invisi- 
ble. Then he saw lizards, brown and gray 
and green, and thought they were snakes, 
and would sting him; but they were as 
much frightened as he, and shot away into 
the heath. 

And then, under a rock, he saw a pretty 
sight. A great brown, sharp-nosed crea- 
ture, with a white tag to her brush, and 
round her, four or five smutty little cubs, 
the funniest fellows Tom ever saw. She lay 
on her back, rolling about, and stretching 
out her legs and head and tail in the bright 
sunshine ; and the cubs jumped over her, 
and ran round her, and nibbled her paws, 
and lugged her about by the tail; and she 
seemed to enjoy it mightily. But one self- 
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ish little fellow stole away from the rest to 
a dead crow close by, and dragged it off to 
hide it, though it was nearly as big as he 
was. Whereat all his little brothers set off 
after him in full cry, and saw Tom; and 
then all ran back, and up jumped Mrs, 
Vixen, and caught one up in her mouth, and 
the rest toddled after her, and into a dark 
crack in the rocks; and there was an end of 
the show. 

And next he had a fright, for as he scram- 
bled up a sandy brow — whirr-poof-poof- 
cock-cock-kick — something went off in his 
face, with a most horrid noise. He thought 
the ground had blown up, and the end of 
the world come. 

And when he opened his eyes,-<for he 
shut them very tight,—it was only an old 
cock-grouse, who had been washing himself 
in sand, like an Arab, for want of water; 
and who, when Tom had all but trodden on 
him, jumped up, with a noise like the ex- 
press train, leaving his wife and children to 
shift for themselves, like an old coward, and 
went off, screaming, “ Tipsalteery, tipsalt- 
eery—murder, thieves, fire—tipsalcock-cock- 
kick—the end of the world is come—kick- 
kick-cock-kick.” He was always fancying 
the end of the world was come, when any- 
thing happened which was farther off than 
the end of his own nose. But the end of 
the world was not come, any more than the 
twelfth of August was; though the old 
grouse-cock was quite certain of it. 

So the old grouse came back to his wife 
and family an hour afterwards, and said, sol- 
emnly, ‘* Cock-cock-kick ; my dears, the end 
of the world is not quite come; but I assure 
you it is coming the day after to-morrow— 
cock.” But his wife had heard that so often, 
that she knew all about it, and a little more. 
And, beside, she was the mother of a family, 
and had seven little poults to wash and feed 
every day, and that made her very practical, 
and a little sharp-tempered: so all she an- 
swered was: “ Kick-kick-kick—go and catch 
spiders, go and catch spiders—kick.” 

So Tom went on and on, he hardly knew 
why: but he liked the great, wide, strange 
place, and the cool, fresh, bracing air. But 
he went more and more slowly as he got 
higher up the hill; for now the ground grew 
very bad indeed. Instead of soft turf and 





springy heather, he met great patches of flat 
limestone rock, just like ill-made pavements, 
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with deep cracks between the stones and 
ledges, filled with ferns, So he had to hop 
from stone to stone, and now and then he 
slipped in between, and hurt his little bare 
toes, though they were tolerably tough ones : 
but still he would go on and up, he could 
not tell why. 

And now he began to get a little hungry 
and very thirsty, for he had run a long way ; 
and the sun had risen high in heaven, and 
the rock was as hot as an oven, and the air 
danced reels over it, as it does over a lime- 
kiln, till everything round seemed quivering 
and melting in the glare. 

But he could see nothing to eat anywhere, 
and still less to drink. 

The heath was full of bilberries and whim- 
berries, but they were only in flower yet, for 
it was June. And as for water, who can find 
that on the top of a limestone rock? Now 
and then he passed by a deep dark swallow- 
hole, going down into the earth, as if it were 
the chimney of some dwarf’s house under 

ound; and more than once as he passed, 
“ could thear water falling, trickling, tin- 
kling, many, many feet below. How he 
longed to get down to it, and cool his poor 
baked lips! But, brave little chimney-sweep 
as he was, he dared not climb down such 
chimneys as those. 

So he went on and on, till his head spun 
round with the heat, and he thought he 
heard church-bells ringing a long way off. 

“Ah!” he thought, “where there is a 
church, there will be houses and people; 


and perhaps some one will give me a bit. 


and a sup.” So he set off again, to look for 
the church, for he was sure that he heard the 
bells quite plain. 

And in a minute more, when he looked 
round, he stopped again, and said, “ Why, 
what a big place the world is!” 

And so it was; for, from the top of the 
mountain he could see—what could he not 
see P 

Behind him, far below, was Harthover, 
and the dark woods and the shining salmon 
river; and on his left, far below, was the 
town and the smoking chimneys of the col- 
lieries ; and far, far away, the river widened 
to the shining sea, and little white specks, 
which were ships, lay on its bosom. And 
before him lay, spread out like a map, great 
— and farms and villages, amid dark 

snots of trees. They all seemed at his very 
feet, but he had sense to see that they were 
long miles away. 

And to his right rose moor after moor, 
hill after hill, till they faded away, blue into 
blue sky. But between him and those 
moors, and really at his very feet, lay some- 
thing, to which, as soon as Tom saw it, he 
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determined to go, for that was the place for 
him. 

A deep, deep green and rocky valley, ve 
narrow a filed with wood, Aut thteagh 
the wood, hundreds of feet below him, he 
could see a clear stream glance. Oh, if he 
could but get down to that stream! And 
now, by the stream, he saw the roof of a lit- 
tle cottage, and a little garden, set out in 
squares and beds. And there was a tiny 
little red thing moving in the garden, no 
bigger than a fly. And as Tom looked 
down, he saw that it was a woman in a red 
petticoat. “Ah! perhaps she would give 
him something to eat.” And there were the 
church-bells ringing again. Surely, there 
must be a village down there. Well, nobody 
would know him or what had menpenes at 
the Place. The news could not have got 
there yet, even if Sir John had set all the 
policemen in the county after him, and he 
could get down there in five minutes. 

Tom was quite right about the hue and ery 
not having got thither; for he had come, 
withuut knowing it, the best part of ten miles 
from Harthover: but he was wrong about 
getting down in five minutes, for the cottage 
was more than a mile off, and a good thou- 
sand feet below. 

But down he went, like a brave little man 
as he was, though he was very footsore and 
tired and hungry and thirsty; while the 
church-bells rang so loud, he began to think 
they must be inside his own head, and the 
river chimed and trickled far below; and 
this was the song which it sang :— 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow and dreaming pool ; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle, and foaming wear ; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 
By the smoke-grimed town in its murky cowl; 
Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank ; 
Dader and darker the further I go, 
Baser and baser the richer I grow ; 
Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 
or — me, turn from me, mother and 
child. 


Strong and free, strong and free, 
The floodgates are open, away to the sea. 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along, 
To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 
As I lose myself in the infinite main, 
Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned 
again. 
Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 
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By W. H. Mill, D.D. 1861. 

THE controversy, which the publication of 
“Essays and Reviews” woke up, has been 
running its various course since, in January, 
1861, we called the attention of our readers 
to that disastrous volume.* To many of 
them, we believe, the subject was then 
strange: and to many more, we have no 
doubt, the great gravity of the occasion was 
till then unknown. Our warmest antago- 
nists have charged upon us the crime of 
waking up the slumbering garrison to the 
coming assault. We accept these bitter in- 
vectives as a praise, which, not in this in- 
stance first, the Quarterly Review has de- 
served from all lovers at once of the truth, 
and of our time-honored institutions. 


* Living Age, No. 876. 
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We shall, perhaps, best fulfil the task we 
are undertaking, if, before we review the 
present state of this controversy, we exam- 
ine some portions of the literature to which 
it has given birth. How large and varied 
this has become, the list at the head of this 
article—though it does not contain the titles 
of half which has been written—will, we 
think, prove. Writers of every class, and 
of most various merit and demerit, have 
mingled in the strife. Even the versifier 
and the maker of jokes has found a con- 
genial theme in a warfare which has really 
had, as its subject, the very foundations of 
the Christian faith. 

Midway between these lighter skirmishers 
and some really valuable works, which the 
needs of the times have called into being; 
stand an anomalous set of volumes as to 
which it is difficult to say, with perfect fair- 
ness, to which side of the controversy they 
belong. These are typically represented in 
the “Tracts for Priests and People,” on 
which, therefore, we will first say a few words. 
The writers of these volumes are in a great 
measure occupied in replying to the essay- 
ists, whilst yet their own positions are little 
more defensible or less remote from ortho- 
doxy than those which they think it worth 
while to attack. They were begun, we are 
told, when “ the controversy respecting the 
‘Essays and Reviews’ was at its height” 
(Preface, i.) ;—that their writers could not 
sympathize with the Essays because of their 
negative character; nor with those who con- 
demned them, because the condemnation 
also was negative ;—that they felt it to be 
their business to “ express sympathy with 
the strong convictions of all parties and of 
all men” (p. ix.) ; and not “to tremble at 
the censures of mobs” or “of Convoca- 
tions ” (p. x.) ; and further, that it was “a 
special object of the writers ... to show 
that opposite conclusions ” reached “ by op- 
posite processes of thought” are “ necessary 
to the existence of the English Church ; and 
that, if she fall into the condition of a Church 
standing on opinions, she will renounce her 
position, and be deserted by God ” (p. xi.). 

When we add that one of the chief writ- 
ers in these volumes is the Rev. F. Maurice, 
we shall at once have prepared our readers 
to expect, what they will assuredly find, that 
they have to do with noble instincts, with 





high aspirations, with considerable subtlety 
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nous mists which repeatedly promise us en- 
lightenment on the deepest and most inter- 
esting of unanswered questions, whilst, 
instead of giving it, they are ever hiding 
from us, in the puzzling involutions with 
which their impalpable wzeaths invest them, 
some of the greatest truths which were plain 
to us before. 

There are notable instances of all this in 
the two Tracts entitled the “ Mote and 
the Beam,” and “ Morality and Divinity.” 
Sprinkled through these there are, we gladly 
allow, many noble thoughts nobly expressed. 
There is also a great deal of the hard lan- 
guage with which Mr. Maurice seems in- 
creasingly to treat all who differ from him. 
Thus, for instance,—because we urged * 
upon those who are too often divided asun- 
der as High Churchmen and Low Church- 
men, that, since both perceived the impor- 
tance of the great truths now in dispute, 
it was a time for healing animosities by a 
common earnest contention for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, we are anathema- 
tized in terms not unworthy of a legitimate 
descendant of the Great Lord Peter in such 
words as these : “ Merciful God ! to what is” 
this writer “leading these schools? . . . to 
drown them in a dead negation of other 
men’s opinions ; in a fellowship of hatred— 
accursed arrangement!” (Tract ii. p. 67.) 

The leading idea of both tracts is the 
defence of Creeds and Articles; and here 
there gathers thickly over every well-known 
headland what we have ventured to desig- 
nate as this writer’s luminous vapor. Of 
course we agree altogether with him in de- 
fending Creeds and Articles against all com- 
ers: but with his mode of defence, which 
is most characteristic, we have no sympathy 
whatever. Creeds, we are assured, must not 
be regarded as containing any dogma. They 
are not, that is to say, what the Church has 
always deemed them to be, statements of the 
great facts of revelation, derived partly from 
primitive tradition, partly from the judg- 
ment of the whole Church on questions 
raised by heretics ; and therefore, for those 
who believe in the collective Church as the 
transmitter of the witness of the Spirit, au- 
thentic statements of those facts. No! thus 
to treat them, we are taught, is their most 
deadly abuse. “A mere authoritative dec- 

* Quarterly Review, vol. cix. p. 308. 
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laration of faith” carries no moral power 
with it (Tract vi., p. 22). “It demands 
moral slavery, prostration of heart as well 
as intellect, and involves all those fatal con 
sequences which the Bishop of Oxford has 
pointed out in his first sermon, and which 
he so happily describes as a neglect of rew 
elation” (p. 28). “ When the Reformers,” 
we are told again (Tract ii. p. 43), acting on 
this mistake, “ put forward dogmatic confu- 
tation” of error... and penal sentences 
... “their own doctrine shrivelled into a 
dry, dead, cruel formula, powerful only for 
cursing.” So momentous does the writer 
think it to avoid these evils, that he con 
sents to be “at variance with his dearest 
friends, and to incur the suspicion of delib- 
erate dishonesty ” (vi. p. 36), as the price of 
maintaining that in the Athanasian Creed, 
‘in speaking of the Trinity, we cannot be 
speaking of a dogma ;” whilst, if that Creed 
“does canonize a mere dogma, and anathe- 
matize those who dissent from it, we should 
wish it to perish utterly and forever” (vi. 
36). 

After the most patient and repeated en- 
deavors to understand what all this means, 
we confess ourselves entirely bafiled. The 
Creeds, beyond all question or dispute, are 
—as the tract writers argue with a great 
deal of pomp of reasoning, as if persons 
could be found who denied the self-evident 
proposition—statements about the Divine 
persons of the blessed Godhead, not those 
persons themselves. Such statements are 
dogma: dogma concerning the facts which 
are the most real and most important to the 
whole reasonable creation. They have, in 
every age of the Church, been used as point- 
ing out the right faith and guarding the 
humble from errors concerning it. Mr. Maw 
rice has invented for them the newest and 
the most marvellous use. Creeds are meant 
to deliver us from the worship of opinions 
(ii. 38). “One of the blessings of having 
Articles ” of the Faith is “ that they permit 
partial statements” of the truth (p. 65) 
Surely common sense rejects such glosses a8 
these. Mr. Maurice, it seems to us, might 
just as well, when seeking his way through 
an unknown country by the help of direo- 
tion-posts, address his driver with the words, 
“ Sign-posts are all important. Little do 
men who despise them know how often they 
themselves have profited by them. Yes; 
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treat them with all honor, but do not turn 
them into an intolerable abuse by conceiv- 
ing that they are to guide your course! No; 
they are facts. To make them guides would 
be an intolerable tyranny. Accursed be 
such slavery! Why amI to go that path 
because another has set up the sign? The 
proper use of such instruments is to protect 
our liberty ; to witness to us that we may 
drive where we will, may do everything, ex- 
cept receive their testimony to direct our 
steps.” Conceive of such an address deliv- 
ered with enormous energy, and you have, 
we believe, Mr. Maurice’s whole doctrine on 
Creeds full of his mystical eloquence; but 
we greatly doubt whether the wayward phi- 
losopher would not be benighted before he 
reached his home. 

We have dwelt longer upon all this than 
it may seem to deserve. But, in truth, it is 
of no small moment thoroughly to under- 
stand how far in the great struggle with un- 
belief these writers will help us. For they 
offer us their service: they condemn alike 
the open infidel, the German rationalist, and 
the essayists. They are for maintaining the 
Faith; whilst their names, their high moral 
tone, their intellectual subtlety, and, above 
all, their loud, and we doubt not sincere, 
expressions of sympathy with the young and 
the tempted, must invest their writings with 
much that is attractive. Yet, alas! almost 
the whole of these two volumes is charac- 
terized by these hazy mists, amidst which 
the old landmarks are scarcely to be seen, 
and which can hardly fail to betray the wan- 
derer to the false guidance of the bolder 
spirits of unbelief. 

One main subject of these attacks is the 
second of two sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and published with the title of “The 
Revelation of God the Probation of Man.” * 
These sermons ran rapidly through several 
editions, and gave rise to a controversy of 
which Mr. Maurice says, “ The subject is 
one of permanent interest. The author crit- 
icised is the most eloquent of modern di- 
vines ; the critic represents a widely diffused 
lay feeling. Pamphlets have appeared in 
answer to the Layman. He has replied. 


* “The Revelation of God the Probation of 
Man:” ‘Iwo Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Jan. 27 and Feb. 8, 1861. B 
Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxford. Parkers, Oxford. 
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The controversy, which has risen out of that 
concerning ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ may con- 
tinue when they are forgotten ” (Tract ii). 
The main object of the bishop’s sermon is to 
set plainly before the young the principle 
that doubts about the truth of Revelation 
are to be met like any other temptations to 
evil thoughts. On the wickedness of such 
a doctrine the authors of the “ Tracts ” are 
very eloquent. Mr. Maurice thinks that 
these “ doubts may have been cast into the 
soul by a gracious Spirit” (Tract vi. 30) ; 
whilst one of his comrades defines doubts 
as a sacred agony of man’s nature (vi. 4) 
in its noblest and most typical embodi- 
ments;” claims, in words we will not re- 
print, our blessed Lord as an instance of 
them. He then proceeds to revile, in good 
set terms, the bishop as coming under the 
condemnation of the friends of Job, because 
he would deprive men of the full and inno- 
cent enjoyment of this ‘sacred agony.” 
Almost the only comment we will make on 
all this wasted abuse is to quote for our 
reader’s own judgment the especial passage 
in the sermon against which it is directed :— 


“But go one step further, and see, if 
you would know the utter extremity of this 
loss, what is the doubter’s death. It is al- 
ways awful to meet great and unchangeable 
realities with which we have trifled as if they 
were meaningless shadows. And what a 
meeting with them is there upon that death- 
bed, when conscience, at last awake, is 
crowding on the astonished memory the 
record of a life’s transgressions ; when the 
enemy is accusing and tormenting the soul, 
which is all but his own; when the terrible 
summons to the judgment of the just God,. 
like the low deep voices of advancing thun- 
der-clouds, is beginning to shake the heart ; 
when to have a firm hold on one sure prom- 
ise; when to cling to the hem of the Heal- 
er’s garment; when to see, as the ransom 
of a multitude of sins, the blood of his 
wounded side, would be indeed the soul’s 
only and its sufficient refuge: then in that 
hour of agony to be compassed about with 
self-chosen doubts, to have the refinements 
and the subtleties and the questions and 
the uncertainties which the man had taken 
to himself instead of God’s sure word of 
promise and the atoning blood, gather in 
troops around him like the very fiends of the 
pit snatching for his soul; to have some 
doubt ever intervening between his eager 
grasp and every promise, between his 
wretched soul and every vision of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ ; to have all this and to find 


no escape from it; to have lost the power 
of believing, and to know, when it is too 
late to win it, that it is lost forever; to have 
in that hour, at best, ‘ thy life hang in doubt 
before thee,’ because only that sure definite- 
ness of a fixed faith which thou hast thrown 
away can shelter thee in that shock ; to have, 
too probably, thy doubts close in upon thee 
in an unutterable despair,—this is to die the 
doubter’s death. From such a death may 
the good Lord of his great mercy deliver us. 

“Tt is from this, brethren, that I would 
help to save you. It is with this you are 
unawares trifling, when you open your soul 
to the first plausible approaches of the habit 
of doubting ; it is this harvest of despair for 
which they are sowing who fling broadcast 
into the open furrows of young and generous 
natures the deadly seeds of doubtfulness. 
Oh, cruel and most fatal labor! For by no 
after act of his can the teacher root out 
of the heart of another the seed of death 
which he has planted init. Surely for such, 
above others, was the caution written, 
‘ Whoso shall make to stumble. one of these 
little ones, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ 
It is not from the imagination that I have 
drawn this warning. I can tell you of an 
overshadowing grave which closed in on such 
a struggle and such an end as that at which 
Ihave glanced. In it was laid a form which 
had hardly reached the fulness of earliest 
manhood. That young man had gone, young, 
ardent, and simply faithful, to the tutelage 
of one, himself, I doubt not, a sincere be- 
liever, but who sought to reconcile the teach- 
ing of our Church, in which he ministered, 
with the dreams of rationalism. His favor- 
ite pupil learned his lore, and it sufficed for 
his needs whilst health beat high in his 
youthful veins. But on him sickness and 
decay closed early in; and as the glow of 
health faded, the intellectual lights for which 


he had exchanged the simplicity of faith be- | 


ow to pale; whilst the viper brood of 
oubts which almost unawares he had let 
slip into his soul crept forth from their hid- 
ing-places, and raised against him fearfully 
their envenomed heads. And they were too 
strong for him. The teacher who had sug 
gested could not remove them ; and in dark- 
ness and despair his victim died before his 


eyes the doubter’s death.” 


We can easily understand that such words 
as these, spoken with authority to a listening 
crowd of undergraduates, must be as gall 
and wormwood to those who see but “a sa- 
cred agony of the soul” in that deadly habit 
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of encouraging religious uncertainty at which 
the preacher strikes. For it is against this 
encouragement of doubt alone that the 
preacher argues. He distinguishes directly 
between the “fullest religious inquiry into 
Revelation from which Christianity has noth- 
ing to lose,” * and the sinfulness of encour- 
aged doubts. This wice distinction it is the 
great effort of the tract writers to obliterate, 
and yet what can be more real? It is not 
that all doubt is sinful; some minds, per- 
| haps the deepest, must be visited by it; it 





|is a correlative of their greater expanse that 
| the very breath of Heaven as it sweeps over 
them should break their calm into the un- 
| easiness of a troubled swell. Doubt there- 
fore, in itself, is not sinful; it is the allow- 
ance and the encouragement of doubting 
which are sinful. It is essentially a pecu- 
liar form of temptation, and it is to be re- 
sisted as a temptation. Nor does this of 
necessity mean, as our tract writers assert 
that it does, that we are to make the vain 
attempt of crushing it mechanically out of 
the soul, but that regarding it not asa “ sa- 
cred agony” to be gloried in, but as a 
temptation to be resisted, we are to use all 
those means—and they are many—by which 
faith can be directly strengthened, and 
doubts therefore indirectly subdued. The 
weeds are to be acknowledged to be weeds, 
and are to be got rid of by draining and 
manuring and cultivating the soil—the ex- 
actly opposite treatment from that recom- 
mended by our writers to priests and people. 

Doubts then about God’s truth being thus 
canonized by the writers of the ‘ Tracts,” 
we learn that it was Anselm’s “theory of 
satisfaction which led . ... to the notion 
of Christ being punished for our sins ” (Tract 
iii. p. 6); and further that “the difference 
| between the inspiration of Isaiah and Shak- 
_speare is not expressible in words” (i. 23) ; 
| that “ the appeal to the hope of reward and 
‘the fear of punishment is not in Christ’s 
Gospel” (i. 31); that “the Scriptures do 
| not contain the modern logical notion of a 
Revelation attested by miracles” (iv. 11); 
that “ the evidential definition of miracles is 
entirely absent from them” (iv. 13); that 
“the Scriptures do not place the acts of 
| Christ in a class called supernatural,” and 
therefore that “ if one should . . . . main- 
tain that . . . . through the advancing 

* Introduction to Sermon. 
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knowledge and power bestowed by the Cre- 
ator upon the human race, men will be ena- 
bled, without supernatural agency, to do the 
very works which Christ did, no sentence 
could be quoted from Scripture to condemn 
the hypothesis ” (iv. 1). We learn that “ we 
possess and use the same kind of advantages 
which the apostles possessed and used in 
those mighty works by which their Gospel 
was commended ” (iv. 41); that “ mission- 
aries like Dr. Livingstone . . . are only too 
readily taken for superhuman personages ;” 
and that “it is a most dangerous innovation 
to attempt to impose miracles, as if by di- 
vine authority, upon the faith of man” (iv. 
32). Nay, further: it is suggested to us, to 
ease our minds as to the miraculous inter- 
positions which are recorded in the Bible, 
that, considering all things, their paucity 
rather than their presence is the marvel ; for 
that “in the time of our Lord even the most 
cultivated of mankind were victims of magic 
and sorcery and enchantments . . . that in 
Judea a peculiarly dark and irrational fanati- 
cism prevailed . . . that our sacred books 
were not written by some well-known author, 
but were the legendary product of convic- 
tions and sentiments working in the popu- 
lar mind ” (iv. 40). But we have done. The 
intentions of the writers of the “Tracts for 
Priests and People ” are, no doubt, the best 
and purest; but we fear that, when the har- 
boring of religious doubts has become man’s 
sacred duty; when the creeds have been 
emptied of dogma; the doctrine of the 
atonement brought very near to the Socin- 
ian level; the difference as to their inspira- 
tion between Shakspeare and Isaiah found 
not to be expressible in words, and miracles 
to be no longer supernatural,—there will re- 
main very little chance of defending the in- 
nermost citadel against assailants, though 
they be as weak as our writers agree with us 
in thinking the unhappy essayists, the most 
remarkable feature of whose work, say the 
tract writers, is, “its general intrinsic dul- 
ness and feebleness” (vii. 2). 

We turn now to works of a very different 
character. So long as the heart of faith re- 
mains sound in any branch of the Church, 
the putting forth among its members of he- 
retical views acts as some external violence 
does on the healthy body. It calls out its 
slumbering vitality to repair the wrong. In 
this way, so long as the general constitution 
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is sound and healthful, the attempts of teach- 
ers of error are overruled, to the ultimate 
benefit of the Church. Truths which slept 
unpronounced in their unconscious posses- 
sion become suddenly instinct with a new 
life. In the event Arius was, though the 
most unintentional, yet the greatest teacher 
of the Athanasian doctrine. The history of 
our own Church, true in the main every- 
where to the great Catholic traditions, may 
supply us with many instances of this salu- 
tary reaction. Nothing, we believe, has more 
tended to diffuse throughout our communion 
sound views on the sacrament of baptism, 
than the attacks made upon the doctrine of 
the Church concerning it during the whole 
process of the Gorham controversy. So we 
believe it has been already, and will be still 
more, in the course of the discussions to 
which the publication of ‘ Essays and Re- 
views” has given birth. The tendency of 
the human mind, in the individual and in 
that aggregate of individuals which makes 
up any community, is to be comparatively 
careless about truths which it holds without 
dispute or trouble. The attempt to steal 
away this possession first wakes up the pos- 
sessor to its value, and, turning its mainte- 
nance into an active effort, gives conscious- 
ness and reality to what was before a mere 
instinctive habit. 

The attack upon dogma amongst ourselves 
has awoke numbers to a sense of the value 
of dogmatic truth. It is worse than idle 
to represent this, as Mr. Maurice does, as 
the community in hatred of those who had 
differed from each other by being each the 
representative of different sides of the com- 
mon truth. It is the agreement of men who 
have inherited jointly some vast treasure, 
and who in times of security have differed, 
it may be, something in their several esti- 
mates of the value of its various parts, to 
defend in a moment of danger the priceless 
deposit against the common robber. Their 
bond of union is not hatred of the assailant, 
but love for that which he assails. It is that 
which is so forcibly described in the sacred 
words “ striving together for the faith of the 
Gospel.” (Philipp. i. 27.) 

There are two distinct modes which this 
defence may assume. It may act by a di- 
rect assault on the assailant in defence of 
the doctrine threatened, or it may proceed 
by the more positive course of maintaining 
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the threatened truths, and so strengthening 
the whole system against attack. 

Each course has its separate advantages. 
The first is more direct in its action upon 
the teachers of the special error to be re- 
futed: it exposes their fallacies, and by so 
doing it damages their claims to authority, 
and destroys their arms of offence ; and it is 
therefore surest to attract attention and to 
create immediate interest. There is far 
more of dramatic power about it. The ref- 
utation of error—often a somewhat dull mat- 
ter in the abstract —is rendered exciting by 
the satisfied indignation with which the sense 
of justice sees the individual offenders pur- 
sued, brought to trial, and condemned. But 
against this is to be set the negative ten- 
dency of this treatment. To condemn error 
is not necessarily to maintain truth; and 
after the satisfaction of a righteous indigna- 
tion against an offender there is not seldom 
@ reactionary slumber, as if all had been ac- 
complished by his chastisement, although 
the treasure for the sake of which he was 
pursued has not been itself recovered. The 
second mode, though far less exciting, is free 
from this evil. It proceeds by building up 
against the perversion or negation of error 
the positive truth, and so smites the robber 
of our faith only incidentally. But whilst it 
lacks much of the strong interest of the for- 
mer method, it is, in the long run, the most 
valuable. The work is purely positive, and 
its interest is enduring. The mere barricade 
against an enemy may at the moment of at- 
tack be the defence of all we value, but when 
the assault is over it is worthless. But the 
opening of some great military road, though 
rendered needful at the time of its construc- 
tion by some passing exigency of warfare, 
is of perpetual value, by opening what re- 
mains as a permanent approach to districts 
closed heretofore to all necessary intercom- 
munication. 

The “ Replies to Essays and Reviews,” to 
which the Bishop of Oxford has contributed 
a preface, and the “ Aids to Faith,” of which 
the Bishop (Thomson) of Gloucester and 
Bristol is the editor, are good examples of 
these two methods. The “ Aids to Faith,” 
as its title signifies, proposes, up6n the mat- 
ters which have come recently into question, 
to supply detailed statements of, and argu- 
ments for, positive truth, which may so in- 





form the reader upon the whole question. 
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that he shall be himself a match for the set- 
ter-forth of old objections under new garbs, 
and see at once through the subtleties which 
would suggest difficulties, and insinuate the 
charge of impossibility against that which 
has been received from the beginning as the 
voice of God in the Revelation of his Truth, 

The volume is, in our judgment, worthy 
of its occasion and its argument. It deals 
with the foundations of the faith upon all the 
great matters which have come into dispute ; 
and though with various power and success, in 
almost every instance it deals with them ina 
mode well calculated to confirm the faith it 
is intended to secure. The work consists of 
nine essays, dealing respectively with Mira- 
cles as Evidences of Christianity; with the 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity ; with 
Prophecy ; with Ideology and Subscription ; 
with the Mosaic Record of Creation; the 
Genuineness and Authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch; Inspiration; the Death of Christ; 
and Scripture and its Interpretation. 

There is less to object to or allow for than 
we should have thought possible in so many 
essays on such high subjects, contributed by 
such different writers. In the second essay, 
indeed, we think that the writer sometimes 
pushes too far the inferences which he draws 
from his leading principle, that Christianity is 
an historical religion. He sometimes, doubt- 
less quite unintentionally, slides into lan- 
guage which would appear, in exalting the 
historical, to undervalue the internal evi- 
dence of our faith. This has led him, in our 
judgment, to condemn too sweepingly what 
has been called the “ Evangelical” move- 
ment in our own Church. We have never 
been amongst those who have closed their 
eyes to the many evils which waited upon 
that really great awakening. But we do not 
think that the first loss of theological knowl- 
edge amongst us is fairly to be traced to that 
source. It began earlier. It was the fruit, 
in great measure, of that wretched policy 
which, under the influence of Bishop Hoad- 
ley and his fellows, discouraged the promo- 
tion to the high places of the Church of 
sound and learned theologians, and thought 
it wiser to fill our great chairs with safe men, 
who would be obadient to the party which 
promoted them, whilst it discouraged divines 
of powerful minds, high attainments, and 
holy lives, who might have proved, in the 
evil days which followed, leaders alike to the 
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clergy and tothe laity. This policy led, as it 
always must lead, to an age of cold hearts, 
of worldly lives, and of doubting spirits ; and 
in this dark time these evils had spread to a 
fearful extent amongst our clergy as well as 
our laity. The Evangelical movement was 
the awakening reaction of the great soul of 
the nation against this deathlike slumber. 
It had not long established itself amongst 
us, and had scarcely reached up to the high 
places of the land, when the preliminary 
throes of the great revolutionary earthquake 
began to make themselves felt; and it was 
not long before the full consequences of such 
a decay of faith were written broad before 
our eyes as in characters of fire in the con- 
vulsions of the neighboring continent; and 
especially of France, in which from many 
causes the sleep had been the deepest. 

The immediate work of the leaders of the 
new movement was, it is true, far more to 
awaken souls, and to guide those which were 
just awakening, than to be great in theolog- 
ical attainments. But they were not a set 
of ignorant men amongst men of learning, 
who fought for unlettered subjective relig- 
iousness against a school of well-furnished 
theologians ; they were men whose hearts 
were warmed by the great truths of the gos- 
pel in the midst of an apathetic generation. 
The evil of exclusiveness, it is true, fell upon 
their party at a later period, when the follow- 
ers of the first ranks narrowed all the faith 
to the comparatively small range of truths 
(mighty as those truths were) which their 
fathers had won, and refused to share in the 
increasing breadth of view which was dawn- 
ing on the awakened Church. We are 
bound, therefore, to admit that the indigna- 
tion which some statements of this essay 
have aroused in those who represent the 
party to whose doors he seeks to lay this 
great reproach, is not unnatural. We can- 
not wonder at the aggrieved feelings with 
which those who know the depth and truth- 
fulness of that hold upon the doctrine of the 
Atonement and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which was the sheet-anchor of the 
early Evangelical movement, have seen their 
fathers in the Christian strife here at home 
described as co-operating in any sense what- 
ever with the authors of that German move- 
ment, which brought it to pass among our 
foreign brethren that “ religion was regarded 
as an affair of sentiment.”—(P. 60.) 
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Closely connected with this vein of thought 
is another tendency which may perhaps, as 


| we have hinted, be traced here and there in 


this essay—we mean a depreciation of the 
full weight of authority, and of internal evi- 
dence, in the exaltation of the importance of 
that which is external. We quite agree with 
the writer, that to abandon the historical and 
external evidence for the truth of our faith 
would be alike foolish and fatal. But, in 
establishing this, we cannot venture to assert 
“that the gospel certainly never made its 
way by first recommending itself to the con- 
scious wants and wishes of mankind” (p. 
63). It is true, indeed, as the essayist says, 
that “it was to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness ” (p. 63); but 
that was because in them its accents were 
drowned by the storm of their prejudices : 
but wherever it broke upon an ear prepared 
to receive it, its voice awoke at once in the 
listener’s heart a burst of unutterable joy. 
We think, too, that he has stated with a 
breadth which might lead to a misapprehen- 
sion of what we doubt not is his true mean- 
ing, the proposition that “ the minds of many 
among the humbler classes in Christian lands 
base their faith upon rational evidence ” (p. 
70). We cannot doubt that he would read- 
ily admit that the gospel has spread through 
its divine power of meeting “ the conscious 
wants and wishes of mankind,” and that to 
the mass of the people in Christian lands it 
must always be propounded by authority and 
received by the action of a faithful obedience. 
When St. Paul preached the Gospel at 
Athens, declaring to her philosophers the 
Unknown God, after whom, in their igno- 
rance, they were so passionately reaching 
forth, he appealed to their “ conscious 
wants” and inarticulate ‘‘ wishes;” and 
when the Moravian brethren preached to the 
poor Greenlanders the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment through the Cross, and found those 
dull hearts melt beneath the heavenly warmth, 
the process in such different materials was 
exactly the same. Surely it is to such an 
inward answering to those conscious wants 
in the listeners’ heart of hearts, which had 
long been craving in their dumb misery for 
some deliverer, and not to teaching them the 
evidences, that St. Paul refers when he speaks 
of “ commending himself to every man’s con- 
science in the fear of God.” (2 Cor. iv. 2.) 
Nor amidst the hundred thousand cottages 
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of England in which the souls of the rustic | est peaks of some mountain range where all 
inhabitants have received the truth and been | are giants, These two essays—Professor 


so enlightened by it as to do patiently their | 


duty here and to know the calm peacefulness 
of a believer’s death-bed at last—can we con- 
ceive that their hopes rested upon their hav- 
ing “ felt the force of evidence,” though they 
“ never consciously framed a syllogism ” (p. 
69) ; but upon the fact that the Gospel of our 
Lord, propounded to them on the authority 
of the Church into which they had been bap- 
tized, did meet all “the wants and wishes 
of their own souls.” 

Of course, the Gospel ever had a whole 
system of external evidences on which to fall 
back. There were, its history, its miracles, 
its fulfilled prophecies—all ready to satisfy the 
most intelligent inquirers. But these were 
not its instruments of conversion—these were 
not the arms with which it subdued the world. 
They were the great Reserve of Truth on 
which the Evangelist could fall back, and 
which distinguished the present victory which 
the announcement of the glad tidings had 
won in the souls whose conscious wants it 
met, from the mere passing triumph of a 
groundless enthusiasm. 

The truth is—and it is this we think which 
Bishop Fitzgerald has somewhat failed to 
notice—that whilst the great value of exter- 
nal evidence is in the battle with the world 
and the unbeliever, internal evidences are 
the strength of the Gospel for the listener 


and the faithful. Even miracles themselves | 


were not, properly speaking, instruments of 
conversion to those before whose eyes they 
were wrought ; they did but call attention to 
the message which was the instrument of 
conversion, and the strength of that message 
lay in its marvellous answer to all “ the con- 
scious wants and wishes of the hearts ” of 
fallen men. 

With this qualification, then, we can heart- 
ily commend this volume as one valuable 
product, at the least, of this sad and weari- 
some strife. Bishop Thomson’s own essay, 
especially in its closing pages, rises often to 
the height of his great argument ; and there 
are some quite excellent passages both in 
Mr. Cook’s handling of ideology and sub- 
scription, and in Mr. Rawlinson’s ‘ Proof 
of the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
Pentateuch.” 

But, besides these, there are two essays 
which rise amongst their fellows as the lofti- 











Mansel’s and Dean Ellicott’s—seem to us to 
satisfy every reasonable requirement, and 
successfully to fulfil their own high design. 
Mr. Mansel deals with “ Miracles as Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” and his treatise dis- 
pels, like the sun upon the mountain-side, 
the mists and confusions with which the sub- 
tleties of doubt and error have sought to in- 
vest this most important question. It is 
hardly possible to give a fair sample of his 
mode of treating the question, because the 
terse conciseness of his style and the close 
texture of his argument will not bear com- 
pression. But we must make the attempt. 
We will take the point where, having shown 
that it is impossible to believe at all in Christ 
if we disbelieve the truth of his miracles— 
for that from the mode in which he refers to 
them any natural explanation of them deals 
the death-blow to the moral character of the 
teacher no less than to the sensible evidence 
of his mission—having demolished the plau- 
sible objection that “ no testimony can reach 
to the supernatural, because testimony can 
apply only to apparent sensible facts” 
(* Essays and Reviews,” p. 107), by show- 
ing that this applies only to the testimony of 
the observer and not the performer of the 
act; having shown how entirely the improb- 
ability of miracles may be removed by the 
moral circumstances which may call for them 
and transform them from “ uncouth prodi- 
gies of the kingdom of Nature into the fitting 
splendors of the kingdom of Grace ;” hav- 
ing exposed the old fallacy of treating mira- 
cles as an infraction of the laws of Nature, 
by showing what such a violation would 
really be—namely, the obtaining in two cases 
different resulting facts from the same ante- 
cedent causes; whereas the believer in mir- 
acles avers not this, but that there is the spe- 
cial intervention of a personal agent to pre- 
vent, in this particular instance, the action 
of these causes ; he thus replies to the seem- 
ingly learned objection :— 

“In an age of physical research like the 
present all highly cultivated minds and duly 
advanced intellects have imbibed, more or 
less, the lessons of the inductive philosophy, 
and have at least in some measure learned 
to appreciate the grand foundation concep- 
tion of universal law—to recognize the im- 
possibility even of any two material atoms 
subsisting together without a determinate 
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relation—of any action of the one or the 
other, whether of equilibrium or of motion, 
without reference to a physical cause—of any 
modification whatsoever in the existing con- 
ditions of material agents, unless through 
the invariable operation of a series of eter- 
nally impressed consequences, following in 
some necessary chain of orderly connection, 
however imperfectly known to us. 

“This operation of ‘a series of eternally 
impressed consequences’ could hardly be 
described more graphically or forcibly than 
in the following words of a great German 
philosopher: ‘ Let us imagine, for instance, 
this grain of sand lying some few feet fur- 
ther inland than it actually does. Then must 
the storm-wind that drove it in from the sea- 
shore have been stronger than it actually 
was. Then must the preceding state of the 
atmosphere, by which this wind was occa- 
sioned and its degree of strength determined, 
have been different from what it actually 
was ; and the previous changes which gave 
rise to this particular weather; and so on. 
We must suppose a different temperature 
from that which really existed, and a differ- 
ent constitution of the bodies which influ- 
enced this temperature. The fertility or 
barrenness of countries, the duration of the 
life of man, depend, unquestionably, in a 
great degree on tentperature. How can you 
know—since it is not given us to penetrate 
the arcana of nature, and it is therefore allow- 
able to speak of possibilities—how can you 
know that in such a state of weather as we 
have been supposing, in order to carry this 
grain of sand a few yards further, some an- 
cestor of yours might not have perished from 
hunger, or cold, or heat long before the birth 
of that son from whom you are descended ; 
that thus you might never have been at all ; 
and all that you have ever done, and all that 
you ever hope to do in this world, must have 

een hindered in order that a grain of sand 
might lie in a different place ?’ 

“ Without attempting to criticise the ar - 
gument as thus eloquently stated, let us 
make one alteration in the circumstances 
supposed—an alteration necessary to make 
it relevant to the present question. Let us 
suppose that the grain of sand, instead of 
being carried to its present position by wind, 
has been placed there by aman... . The 
most rigid prevalence of law, and necessary 
sequence among purely material phenomena, 
may be admitted without apprehension by 
the firmest believer in miracles so long as 
that sequence is so interpreted as to leave 
room for a power indispensable to all moral 
obligation and to all religious belief—the 
power of Free Will in man. Deny the ex- 
istence of a free will in man, and neither the 
possibility of miracles, nor any other ques- 
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tion of religion or morality, is worth con- 
tending about. Admit the existence of .a 
free will in man, and we have the experi- 
ence of a power analogous, however inferior, 
to that which is supposed to operate in the 
production of a miracle, and forming the 
basis of a legitimate argument from the less 
to the greater. In the will of man we have 
the solitary instance of an efficient cause in 
the highest sense of the term, acting among 
and along with the physical causes of the 
material world, and producing results which 
would not have been brought about by an 
invariable sequence of physical causes left 
to their own action. We have evidence also 
of an elasticity, so to speak, in the constitu- 
tion of nature which permits the influence 
of human power on the phenomena of the 
world to be exercised or suspended at will 
without affecting the stability of the whole. 
We have thus a precedent for allowing the 
possibility of a similar interference of a 
higher will on a grander scale, provided for 
by a similar elasticity of the matter sub- 
jected to its influence. Such interferences, 
whether produced by human or by superhu- 
man will, are not contrary to the laws of 
matter; but neither are they the results 
of those laws. They are the work of an 
agent who is independent of the laws, and 
_ therefore, neither obeys nor disobeys 
them. ... 

“ Substitute the will of Ged for the will 
of man, and the argument, which in the 
above instance is limited to the narrow 
sphere within which man’s power can be ex- 
ercised, becomes applicable to the whole ex- 
tent of creation, and to all the phenomena 
which it embraces. 

‘‘The fundamental conception which is 
indispensable to a true apprehension of tke 
nature of a miracle, is that of the distinction 
of mind from matter, and of the power of 
the former, as a personal, conscious, and 
free agent, to influence the phenomena of 
the latter. We are conscious of this power 
in ourselves; we experience it in our every- 
day life; but we experience also its restric- 
tion within certain narrow limits, the prin- 
cipal one being, that man’s influence upon 
foreign bodies is only possible through the 
instrumentality of his own body. Beyond 
these limits is the region of the miraculous. 
In at least the great majority of the miracles 
recorded in Scripture the supernatural ele- 
ment appears, not in the relation of matter 
to matter, but in that of matter to mind—in 
the exercise of a personal power transcend- 
ing the limits of man’s will. They are not 
so much supernatural as superhuman. Mir- 
acles, as evidences of religion, are connected 
with a teacher of that religion; and their 





evidential character consists in the witness 
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which they bear to him as ‘ a man approved 
of God by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him.’ He may make use 
of natural agents, acting by their own laws, 
or he may not: on this question various 
conjectures may be hazarded, more or less 

lausible. The miracle consists in his mak- 
ing use of them, so far as he does so, under 
circumstances which no human skill could 
bring about.” * 


We know not where to find a finer speci- 
men of close reasoning and happy illustra- 
tion than all this ; but wellnigh every page 
of this essay would furnish others like it, 
nor could we exhaust them without trans- 
ferring the whole bodily to our pages. 

Dean Ellicott’s contribution, whilst dif- 
fering in almost every characteristic of style, 
treatment, and illustration from Mr. Man- 
sel’s, is marked by equal excellence. There 
is a completeness in his treatment of the ob- 
jections of the gainsayer which could be ob- 
tained only by a fulness of admission of all 
that is to be urged against the truth, which 
at first sight is sometimes positively alarm- 
ing. This element of his strength is well 
exhibited in the manner in which he deals 
with the favorite objection that Holy Scrip- 
ture is not treated as other books are, that 
different interpretations of the same passage 
are equally admitted until all reality of 
meaning is destroyed. Here, having first 


proved that there “ has been from the first a. 


substantive agreement, not only in the mode 
of interpreting Scripture, but in many of its 
most important details” (p. 389), he pro- 
ceeds to admit “ frankly the existence of di- 
versity of interpretation,” and then asks, 
‘“ How can we in the same breath assert pre- 
vailing unity and yet admit diversity? How 
do we account for a state of things which in 
Sophocles or Plato would be pronounced in- 
credible or absurd?” At first sight we 
might almost suppose that we had got hold 
of one of Professor Jowett’s insinuations of 
the fallaciousness of the Scriptures; but 
mark the fulness of the answer, and the wis- 
dom as well as the safety of the most com- 
plete admission of everything the adversary 
can claim will be at once apparent. “ Our 
answer,” continues the Dean, “is of a three- 
fold nature. We account for this by observ- 
ing: first, that the Bible is different from 
every other book in the world, and that its 


*“ Aids to Faith,” pp. 17, 19, 20. 
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interpretation may well be supposed to in- 
volve many difficulties and diversities; sec- 
ondly, that the words of Scripture in many 
parts have more than one meaning and ap- 
plication ; thirdly, that Scripture is inspired, 
and that, though written by man, it is a 
revelation from God, and adumbrates his 
eternal plenitudes and perfections.” 

Each of which pregnant propositions of 
refutation he expands into a crushing demo- 
lition of the whole system of the objectors, 
Nor does this fulness in admitting all that is 
to be said against his argument ever degen- 
erate with Dean Ellicott into a mawkish 
tenderness for the enemies of truth. So far 
is this from being the case, that perhaps the 
severest treatment of their offences against 
honesty is to be found in his pages. The 
following passage well illustrates both of 
these peculiarities. He is enforcing his 
third proposition, that Scripture is divinely 
inspired, and proceeds (p. 403), ‘In the 
outset let it be said that we heartily concur 
with the majority of our opponents in re- 
jecting all theories of inspiration, and in 
sweeping aside all those distinctions and def- 
initions which in too many cases have been 
merely called forth by emergencies, and 
drawn up for no other purpose than to meet 
real and supposed difficulties. Hence all 
such terms as ‘mechanical’ and ‘dynami- 
cal’ inspiration, and all the theories which 
have grown round these epithets, etc., ete., 
. » » may be most profitably dismissed from 
our thoughts.... The Holy Volume it- 
self shall explain to us the nature of that in- 
fluence by which it is pervaded and quick- 
ened. Thus far we are perfectly in accord 
with our opponents... . Here, however, 
all agreement completely ceases... . Let 
us observe that nothing can really be less 
tenable than the assertion that there is no 
foundation in the Gospels or Epistles for 
any of the higher or supernatural views of 
inspiration” . . . which assertion—one of 
those well denominated in the words of Dr. 
Moberly “random scatterings of uneasi- 
ness,” *—is then contradicted by a whole 
pageful of direct quotations summed up with 
the telling conclusion, “‘ We pause, not from 
lack of further statements, but from the 
feeling that quite enough has been said to 
lead any fair reader to pronounce the asser- 
tion of there being ‘no foundation’ in the 

* Preface to “ Sermons on the Beatitudes,” p. 11. 
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Gospels or Epistles for any of the higher or 
supernatural views of inspiration contrary 
to evidence, and perhaps even to admit that 
such assertions where ignorance cannot be 
pleaded in extenuation are not to be deemed 
consistent with fair and creditable argu- 
ment” (p. 407). And again: “ We are 
told that the term ‘inspiration’ is but of 
yesterday ... and that the question was 
not determined by Fathers of the Church ” 
(p. 408) ; . . . when again succeeds a page- 
ful of crushing quotations calmly summed 
up by the declaration, “ Again we pause. 
We could continue such quotations almost 
indefinitely ; we could put our fingers posi- 
tively on hundreds of such passages in the 
writings of the Fathers of the first five or 
six centuries ; we could quote the language 
of early councils; we could point to the 
plain testimony of early controversies, each 
side claiming Scripture to be that from which 
there could be no appeal; we could even 
call in heretics, and prove, from their own 
defences of their own tenets, from their own 
admissions and their own assumptions, that 
the inspiration of Scripture was of all sub- 
jects one that was conceived thoroughly set- 
tled and agreed upon.” 

We hardly know where to point to a bet- 
ter specimen of controversial writing than 
this. For fairness of admission, for com- 
pleteness of reply, and for a just severity in 
censure, it is thoroughly admirable. Nor 
are these the writer’s only merits; there are 
occasions when, abandoning this sterner 
severity, he treats his adversaries with a 
quiet humor which sometimes tells more 
than even the most solemn logic. Thus in 
expounding the first of his five rules for in- 
terpreting Scripture, which he paraphrases 
thus: “ Ascertain first what is the ordinary 
lexical meaning of the individual words ; 
and next, what, according to the ordinary 
rules of syntax, is the first and simplest 
meaning of the sentence which they make 
up” (p. 427),—‘a threadbare rule,” which 
he tells us “ it must be clear to every quiet 
observer that there is a strong desire” 
evinced in many quarters to evade and 


“ Rectify, by the aid of our own ‘ verify- 
ing faculty,’ the imperfect utterance of the 
words of which it is assumed we have 
caught the real and intended meaning! No 
mode of interpretation is more completely 
fascinating than this intuitional method, 
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none that is more thoroughly welcome to 
the excessive self-sufficiency in regard to 
scriptural interpretation, of which we are 
now having so much clear and so much mel- 
ancholy evidence. To sit calmly in our 
studies, to give force and meaning to the 
faltering utterances of inspired men, to cor- 
rect the tottering logic of an apostle, to clear 
up the misconceptions of an evangelist—and 
to do this without dust and toil, without ex- 
positors and without versions—without anx- 
leties about the meanings of particles, or 
humiliations at discoveries of lacking schol- 
arship—to do all this thus easily and se- 
renely, is the temptation held out: and the 
weak, the vain, the ignorant, and the preju- 
diced are clearly proving unable to resist it.” * 

The five rules themselves, worked out in 
a detail of the greatest power and interest, 
with a refreshing abundance of texts rightly 
quoted, and subjected to a really scholar-like 
process of investigation, are so simple and 
complete that we print them as golden canons 
for all who would study the Scriptures aright. 
They are these: “1. Ascertain as clearly as 
it may be possible the literal and grammatical 
meaning of the words. 2. Illustrate wher- 
ever possible by reference to history, topog- 
raphy, and antiquities. 3. Develop and 
enunciate the meaning under the limitations 
assigned by the context; or, in other words, 
interpret contextually. 4. In every passage 
elicit the full significance of all details.” 
Which four he gathers up into this one: 
“Interpret grammatically, historically, con- 
textually, and minutely.” From which he 
ascends through the two minor suggestions 
—‘‘ Let the writer interpret himself,” and 
“Where possible let Scripture interpret it- 
self;” or, in other words, “Interpret ac- 
cording to the analogy of Scripture,”—to his 
fifth rule, “ Interpret according to the anal- 
ogy of faith.” We would gladly give in- 
stances of the application of each of these 
rules, but we must content ourselves with 
one by way of example. It seems to us 
to rise to the best of those observations of 
undesigned coincidences which have given 
such an undying value to the ‘* Hore Pau- 
line ” of Archdeacon Paley. He is showing 
the way in which the sense of the Gospels is 
brought out by a faithful use of his fourth 
rule of “ eliciting the full significance of all 
details” (p. 436) :— 

“Of what importance, historically con- 
sidered, is the simple addition of the word 
“ Aids to Faith,” p. 428, 
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leoovead}u in Luke v. 17, as showing the 
quarter whence the spies came, and mark- 
ing, throughout this portion of the narra- 
tive, that most of the charges and machina- 
tions came, not from natives of Galilee, but 
from emissaries from a hostile centre! What 
a picture does the iv mgoaywv abtodc of Mark 
x. 32, present to us of the Lord’s bearing 
and attitude in this last journey, and how 
fully it explains the é¢auPovvro which follows ! 
How expressive is the single word «a@jjevat 
(Matt, xxvii. 61) in the narrative of the 
Lord’s burial, as depicting the stupefying 
grief that left others to do what the sitters- 
by might in part have sharedin! How full 
of wondrous significance is the notice of the 
state of the abandoned grave-clothes in the 
rock-hewn sepulchre (John xx. 7)! What 
mystery is there in the recorded position and 
attitude of the heavenly watchers (ver. 12)! 
What a real force there is in the simple nu- 
meral in the record of the two mites which 
the widow cast into the treasury! She 
might have given one (in spite of what 
Schoettgen says to the contrary); she gave 
her all. How the frightful é¢ of the demo- 
niac (Luke iv. 34) tells almost pictorially of 
the horror and recoil which was felt by the 
spirits of darkness when they came in prox- 
imity to our Saviour (compare Matt. viii. 
29; Mark i. 23, v. 7; Luke viii. 28); and 
what light and interest it throws upon the «ai 
idov x. 7. A. of Mark ix. 20, in the case of the 
demoniac boy! Again, of what real impor- 
tance is the simple rogevdel¢ both in 1 Peter, 
iii. 19 and 22! How it hints at a literal and 
local descent in one case, and how it ena- 
bles us to cite an apostle as attesting the 
literal and local ascent in the other! When 
we combine the latter with the dvedéoero of 
Luke xxiv. 51 (a passage undoubtedly gen- 
uine), and pause to mark the tense, can we 
share in any of the modern difficulties that 
have been felt about the actual, and so to 
say material, nature of the heavenly mystery 
of the Lord’s Ascension ? ” * 


We must indulge in one more quotation, 
in order to show a wholly different vein of 


thought. How well does the deep philo- | 


sophic tone of the following remarks kindle 
at its close into eloquent grandeur !— 


“In the case of unfulfilled prophecy, espe- 
cially, the temptation to indulge in unau- 
thorized speculation is often excessive. 
Uneducated and undisciplined minds are 
completely carried away by it, and even the 
more devout and self-restrained frequently 
give themselves up to sad extravagances in 
this form of the application of God’s Word. 
The result is, only too often, that better ed- 


* “ Aids to Faith,” pp. 486-487. 
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ucated and more logical minds, in recoiling 
from what they justly deem unlicensed and 
preposterous, pass over too much into the 
other extreme, and deem prophecy in every 
form as a subject far too doubtful and debat- 
able ever to fall within the province of Scrip- 
ture application. It is, we fear, by no means 
too much to say, that a great part of the 
present melancholy scepticism as to Mes- 
sianic prophecy is due to the almost indig- 
nant reaction which has been brought about 
by the excesses of apocalyptic interpretation. 
The utmost caution, then, is justly called 


for: nay, it perhaps would be well if unful- — 


filled prophecy were never to be applied to 
any other purposes than those of general en- 
couragement and consolation. We may 
often be thus made to feel that we are in the 
midst of a providential dispensation—that 
though our eyes may be holden as to the re- 
lations of contemporaneous events to the 
future, whether of the Church or of the 
world, we may yet descry certain bold and 
broad outlines, certain tendencies and devel- 
opments, which make us wend our way on- 
ward, thoughtfully and circumspectly—way- 
farers, who gaze with ever-deepening interest 
on the contour of the distant hills, even 
though we cannot clearly distinguish the 
clustered details of the nearer and separat- 
ing plain.” * 


We turn to the next volume on our cata- 
logue, constructed in the main on the same 
principle of different writers of high reputa- 
tion undertaking to furnish replies to diffi- 
culties raised by the essayists. For though 
this volume takes more distinctly the form 
of replies to the essays, yet, as itis explained 
by the Bishop of Oxford in his preface, its 
purpose is “ not so much to reply directly to 
error as to establish truth, and so to remove 
the foundations on which error rests ” (Pref. 
p. iii). This preface is brief and purely in- 
troductory, but it contains a sketch of the 
whole controversy ; and there is one sugges- 
tion in it of such gravity that we must place 
it in the writer’s own words before our read- 
ers. After having given his reasons for con- 
sidering it a short-sighted explanation which 
saw in this movement nothing more than a 
reaction from some extreme views which 
have disfigured the great re-awakening of 


|the Church of England, he adds (Pref. v.), 
\**The movement of the human mind has 
‘been far too wide spread, and connects it- 


self with far too general conditions, to be 
capable of so narrowa solution. Much more 
* Ibid., pp. 448-449. 
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true is the explanation which sees in it the 
first stealing over the sky of the lurid lights 
which shall be shed profusely around the 
great Antichrist. For these difficulties 
gather their strength from a spirit of law- 
less rejection of all authority, from a class 
of claims for the unassisted human intellect 
to be able to discover, measure, and explain 
all things.” If this view be true, and we 
believe that it is, it invests this whole con- 
troversy with an almost fearful importance. 
It is not the paltry and often answered ob- 
jections of the essayists with which we have 
to deal: they are but the preliminary drops 
which tell of the coming storm. Rather 
have we to call upon men to prepare for that 
last and mighty tempest which shall precede 
the blessed restoration; for ‘the hail and 
fire mingled with the hail very grievous ; ” 
that they who “fear the word of the Lord 
may make their servants and their cattle flee 
into the houses.” 

There is throughout this volume a close 
and distinct dealing with the essayists them- 
selves, which the more general purpose of 
the last made impossible. And here accord- 
ingly, as in every other case where these 
writers have been met by men at once thor- 
oughly honest and learned, there is the com- 
plaint which at the first we raised of too con- 
stant recurrence of that which it is impossible 
to account for, except on the supposition 
either of extraordinary shallowness or of 
moral defects, which it is far more painful to 
predicate of any man than mere intellectual 
feebleness or even than discreditable igno- 
rance. Thus, by way of example, Mr. Rose 
(“ Replies,” etc. p. 66) charges Dr. R. Wil- 
liams with “ discussing the truth and the in- 
terpretation of Scripture in a manner which 
must leave an impression on the minds of 
those who have not leisure or opportunity 
to study deeply such questions, that their 
faith is founded on ignorance or misappre- 
hension ; and thus a general spirit of scep- 
ticism is likely to be promoted.” Mr. Rose 
proceeds further to distinctly charge the 
writer with endeavoring to create this impres- 
sion by having recourse to (ibid.) “a series 
of misrepresentations of the most unfair and 
one-sided character.” With the chief of these 
he goes on to deal, showing that what Dr. 
Williams asserts “concerning the state of 
Opinion as to the Scriptures amongst the 
learned men of Germany, is utterly at vari- 





ance with fact” (p. 67). Next, that his 
statements concerning “ the interpretation of 
prophecy in our country” and many partic- 
ular passages of Scripture “are great mis- 
representations.” In how complete a man- 
ner he establishes his charges we may most 
conveniently show our readers by quoting 
one single passage which occurs under the 
second of these heads :— 


““¢Bishop Chandler is said to have 
thought.’ Surely this phrase is strange in 
regard to a book so well known as Chan- 
dler’s ‘ Answers to Collins!’ Why should 
not Dr. Williams have taken the trouble to 
ascertain what Bishop Chandler does say, 
before he made so loose a statement ? 

“¢ We shall simply place Bishop Chandler’s 
own words in apposition with Dr. Williams’s 
own report of them :— 

“‘¢ DR. WILLIAMS. 
‘¢ Bishop Chandler is said to have thought 


twelve passages in the Old Testament di- 
rectly Messianic.’ 


“* BISHOP CHANDLER. 

“¢ But not to rest in generals, let the dis- 
quisition of particular texts determine the 
truth of this author’s assertion. Zo name 
them all would carry me into too great length. 
I shall therefore select some of the principal 
prophecies, which being proved to regard the 
Messias immediately and solely, in the ob- 
vious and literal sense according to scholas- 
tic rules, may serve as a specimen of what 
the Scriptures have predicted of a Messias 
that was to come.’ 


“Tt seems very clear that Dr. Williams 
knows even less of Bishop Chandler than he 
appears to know of Bishop Butler. But be- 
fore we pass on to Bishop Butler, let me ask 
those ot read this essay what faith they 
can put in any statements it contains after 
reading these words? The allusion to Pale 
is even worse. Paley was not writing a boo 
on prophecy, but in treating of the evidences 
of Christianity he contents himself with quot- 
ing only one prophecy, and assigns his reason 
for limiting his quotation to that one, viz., 
‘as well because I think it the clearest and 
strongest of all, as because most of the rest, 
in order that their value might be represented 
with any tolerable degree of fidelity, require 
a discussion unsuitable to the limits and na- 
ture of this work.’ He then refers with ap- 
probation to Bishop Chandler’s dissertations, 
and asks the infidel to try the experiment 
whether he could find any other eminent per- 
son to the history of whose life so many cir- 
cumstances can be made to apply. It is not 
that he ‘ventures to quote’ only this, as if 


, he were afraid to meet the question, but he 








actually refers to the book where these ques- 
tions, which lie out of his own path, are spe- 
cially treated. And now, what becomes of the 
list of prophecies, ‘ fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less’ as years roll on, which Dr. Wil- 
liams would persuade his readers have been 
given up till a grave divine ‘ventured to 
quote’ only one? The subject is really too 
sacred, too solemn, to be treated in a man- 
ner like this. On any subject such misrep- 
resentation would be very discreditable, but 
in treating of the evidence for the truth of 
Holy Scripture it becomes positively crimi- 


nal. 

“But if Paley and Bishop Chandler are 
thus misrepresented, what shall we say to 
the insinuation about Bishop Butler? In- 
stead of Bishop Butler having turned aside 
from a future prospect of probable interpre- 
tations, he distinctly grapples with those 
that have been made on this principle, and 
denies that they have any weight. So that 
in the representation of Bishop Chandler, Dr. 
Paley, and Bishop Butler, the author of this 
essay may be said to have misrepresented 
every one of them, and to have interwoven 
his misrepresentations together into a state- | 


ment which it would be difficult to parallel | 
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| dwelt on the strange ignorance or misrepre- 
| Sentation (first noted, we believe, in our own 
| pages) * with which, in his eager desire to 
|prove the prophecy has failed, he pretends 
‘to quote asa falsified prediction of Amos 
\the “message of Amaziah, the priest of 
‘Bethel, in which he falsely attributes to 
Amos words he had not spoken ” (‘ Replies,” 
p. 485); and having shown that in all his 
labored catalogue of Scripture errors the pro- 
fessor has shown an inaccuracy near akin to 
this, Dr. Wordsworth proceeds to examine 
Mr. Jowett’s general statements touching the 
great question of inspiration ; and amongst 
other similar misstatements he fixes the fol- 
lowing upon him :— 

“The Reformers also are cited by the es- 
sayist as favoring his own opinions. ‘The 
word (inspiration),’ he says, ‘is but of yes- 
terday, not found in the earlier confessions 
of the reformed faith.’ 

‘“‘ The writer lays a heavy tax on the cre- 
| dulity of his readers—‘ The word inspiration 
|is but of yesterday!’ Have we not the word 
‘ inspiration’ in our own authorized version 
of the Bible, and has it not stood there for 











for its contempt of truth.” two hundred and fifty years? Is not the 


We known not when any reputable divine | word inspiration to be found in that place 
of the Church of England has received, still |in the Genevan version of 1557, and in Cran- 
less has justified, such charges of direct falsi- | "7°" S YO™S10" © EO9P, ane Se Tynaale’s ver 


fication of f fixed h h |sion of 1534? Is it not as old as St. Cy- 
cation of facts as are fixed here upon the es-| nian, who wrote in the third century? Does 
sayists in straightforward words. 


. . he not say that the apostles teach us what 
Not different in fact, though more gently | they learnt from the precepts of the Lord, 
framed, is Mr. Haddan’s complaint against | being full of the grace of the inspiration of 
the Rector of Lincoln, that he has been | their Lord ? Does not Origen say that ‘ the 
“tempted” by “the Dalilah of a neat his- Holy Ghost inspired every one of the holy 
torical formula to sacrifice Laud and his |PoPhets and apostles in the Old and New 
school to an antithesis ” (“ Replies,” i. 390) ; | Testaments’? Nay, is not the word used 
. pbibiteintnit Gai _ epee, > >| by St. Justin Martyr in the second century, 
a delicate suggestion of historical inaccuracy, | who says that the prophets taught us by Di- 
which is expanded into five pages of crush-| vine inspiration? Does not St. Ireneus, 
ing proof that “the Caroline divines were so | the scholar of Polycarp, the disciple of St. 
far from assuming either of the suppositions ” (John, say that the prophets received Divine 
imputed to them by the rector “that they |™Spiration, and does not all Christian an- 
unhesitatingly deny both.” tiquity testify that the Scriptures are dedrve- 
But of all the replies no answer falls so|y;. 285 by inspiration of God? And if 
ly “ae fw ° |the ancient Fathers witnessed to the thing, 
heavily as to the charge of want of accuracy | why should we dispute about the word 2 
in stating facts as the blow of Dr. C. Words- | “ With regard also to the Reformers, it is 
worth (that of a very hereticorum malleus) | equally certain that they asserted the inspi- 
on Professor Jowett. Having shown (“ Re- ration of Scripture in the strongest terms in 
plies,” p. 427, ete.) the entire want of foun- | their —_— — ¥ — _ Let = 
dation for the extraordinary assertions with — ist be Pr egy f ‘ of re th ; ° 
regard to “our own scriptural literature”) “7 74" 0 ee ae ee ee 
» | The Bohemian Confession of 1535 thus 








which the professor has “ hazarded,” and pegins: ‘First of all, we all receive with 

proved “ that his statements concerning the unanimous consent the Holy Scriptures 

condition of biblical interpretation in Ger-| which are contained in the Bible, and were 
| * “ Quarterly Review,” vol. cix., p. 298. 
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received by our fathers, and accounted can- 
onical, as immovably true and most certain, 
and to be preferred in all things to all other 
books, as sacred books ought to be preferred 
to profane, and divine books to human; and 
to “ believed with sincerity and simplicity 
of mind; and that they were delivered and 
yn pore by God himself, as Peter and Paul 
am 


others do affirm.’” 


Having shown that with this agreed the 
Helvetic Confession of 1536, the Gallican of 
1561, the Scottish and the Belgic, and hav- 
ing quoted the doctrine of the old Lutheran 
divines, at least from the end of the sixteenth 
century, in these words: “ Inspiration is the 
act by which God communicated supernatur- 
ally to the mind of the writers of Scripture 
not only the ideas of the things which they 
were to write, but also the conceptions of 
the words by which they were to be ex- 
pressed. The true author of the Holy Scrip- 
ture is God,”—he sums up his argument in 
these words :— 


“Can any language be more explicit ? 
And yet the essayist suggests that the Re- 
formers laid little stress on the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Bible. What else is 
the meaning of his language, ‘The word’ 
inspiration ‘is but of yesterday, not found 
in the earlier confessions of the reformed 
faith’—taken in connection with his asser- 
tion that Scripture is to be interpreted like 
‘any other bock ;’ and that ‘ the question of 
inspiration is one with which the interpreter 
of Scripture has nothing to do’? Is he 
ready to adopt the language of those con- 
fessions to which he appeals? If he is not, 
why did he refer tothem? If he is, must 
he not retract almost all that he has said in 
this essay on the subject of inspiration ? ” 

Surely as a matter of mere literary dis- 
credit this can scarcely be exceeded ; and yet 
there is one element of literary shame be- 
hind, which we must say that Dr. Words- 
worth fixes on Professor Jowett; for he 
shows, so far as itis possible to establish 
such an unacknowledged appropriation of 
other men’s writings, that in all this the 
professor does not deserve even the poor 
praise of originating error, but is content, 
if he can but sow the seeds of sceptical 
doubtfulness, to stoop to be a plagiarist 
also. Dr. Wordsworth first points out 
what we ourselves noted at the outset of 
this controversy, that it is not the power, 
or the originality, or the clearness of these 
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volume, for that it signally lacks every one 
of these qualities, but that it has owed its 
notoriety to the one fact that the authors of 
its sceptical lucubrations were not avowed 
unbelievers, but (all save one) clergymen 
of the Church of England. ‘“ When,” he 
says, “six persons dressed in academic 
hoods, cassocks, and surplices come forth 
and preach scepticism, they do more mis- 
chief than six hundred sceptics clad in their 
own clothes. They wear the uniform of the 
Church, and are mingled in her ranks, and 
fight against her, and therefore they may 
well say,— 


“¢Vadimus immixti Danais, haud numine 
nostro, 

Multaque per caecam congressi prelia noctem 

Conserimus, multos Danaim demittimus 
Orco.’” 


(* Replies,” p. 430); and then he offers one 
‘ general remark ” on these allegations :— 


“‘They are not original. The allegation 
just quoted may serve as a specimen. It is 
only a repetition of an objection which ap- 
peared ten years ago in a sceptical book 
(which, because it was not written by a cler- 
gyman fell still-born from the press) called 
‘The Creed of Christendom.’ ... Let us 
place the passages from the two volumes 
side by side :— 


“‘“ CREED OF CHRISTENDOM,” p. 55. 


“ ¢Tt is now clearly ascertained and gen- 
erally admitted amongst critics that several 
of the most remarkable prophecies were 
never fulfilled at all, or only very partially 
and loosely fulfilled. Among these may be 
specified the denunciation of Jeremiah (xxii. 
18, 19; xxxvi. 30) against Jehoiakim, as 
may be seen by comparing 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 
and the denunciation of Amos against Jero- 
boam (vii. 11), as may be seen by comparing 
2 Kings xiv. 23-29.’ 


“““ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS,’ pp. 342, 343. 

“<* The failure of a prophecy is never ad- 
mitted, in spite of Scripture and history 
(Jer. xxxvi. 30; Isaiah xxiii. ; Amos vii. 10, 
17).’ 
I will not affirm that the essayist copied 
from the sceptic, but the coincidence is cer- 
tainly remarkable.” 


“ How,” asks Dr. Wordsworth, “are we 
to account for such blunders ? ” 
“Our answer is, We have seen that the 


sceptical writer to whom we have referred 
quotes precisely the same prophecy of Amos, 


writers which has given importance to their| and asserts that % failed. It seems most 


probable that our essayist borrowed his ex- 
amples of supposed failure from that or 
some other similar work, but did not stop to 
examine them.” 


This is severe, but, we are forced to add, 
it is most just criticism. It is for the sake 
of the highest truth, and not for what, if it 
were not thus made necessary, would be 
mere cruelty, that the great literary profes- 
sions of our new sceptics are thus rudely 
plucked from them; and, inspired by this 
love of truth, Dr. Wordsworth is, indeed, 
without pity, both in the exposures we have 
already quoted, and when he resolves the 
dolorous dirge of the first six pages of the 
professor’s essay into “ the effeminate effu- 
sions of a maudlin sentimentalism ” (* Re- 
plies,” p. 411), and drily hints at the depth 
of his German erudition in the words 
** Lachman, as the essayist calls him, p. 352, 
and again Meier, as our author writes his 
name, p. 339” (p. 414). 

But Dr. Wordsworth is not content with 
the annihilation of his opponent. Though 
he refers to another of his publications * for 
“‘ establishing the truth,” his present essay is 
full of valuable suggestions on this most im- 
portant point; and for these and for his proofs 
that the calm sagacity of Lord Bacon and the 
impartial majesty of Bishop Butler’s philos- 
ophy had preceded him in some of them, we 
gladly refer our readers to his pages. There 
is another essay in this volume, on which we 
heartily wish that our limits would allow us 
to dwell as its carefulness, its breadth, and 
its power deserve. It is that in which, not 
as a counter-essay to Mr. Wilson’s, but 
rather as a thorough discussion of the great 
subject, Dr. Irons examines the whole ques- 
tion of a National Church. But for this we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself, 
assuring them that they will find that essay 
well worthy of the most careful study. 

Here we are compelled, by lack of room 
for dwelling further on it, to quit what we 
may term the literature of this controversy, 
or there are other works which we would 
gladly examine, particularly Lord Lindsay’s 
new volume, in which he traces the retro- 
gressive character of Scepticism, and con- 
trasts it with the stable and progressive 
character of the Church of England, with 


*“ Lectures on the Inspiration and on the Inter- 
pretation of the Bible, delivered at Westminster 
Abbey.” Rivingtons, 1861. 
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all his usual depth of thought; the Rev. A. 
T. Russell’s “ Letter to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford,” a vigorous and original volume; Mr, 
Burgon’s essay “On Inspiration;” and 
“ Seven Answers to the Seven Essayists,” 
by the Rev. T. N. Griffin, to which an Intro- 
duction has been contributed by an ex-Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Right Honorable 
Joseph Napier. A very few words of his, in- 
deed, we must quote, because they add to 
Dr. Wordsworth’s heavy charges against the 
essayists, the solemn confirmation of one not 
himself a divine, but whose naturally great 
faculties have been trained throughout the 
professional career which seated him on one 
of the highest eminences of the law to the 
calm and dispassionate weighing of evidence. 
Thus he speaks :— 


“Tt is well worthy of observation that, 
throughout the volume of ‘Essays and Re- 
views,’ there is not a new objection to be 
found ; its scepticism is second-hand, if not 
stale. . . . Toreproduce in an English dress 
the exhausted sophistry of Continental sce 
tics, and bring out in a modern style the old 
exploded fallacies of our own native Deists, 
to ignore the detection of the sophistry, and 
to disparage the authority of those who 
have answered and exposed the fallacies— 
these are perverted efforts, of which we may 
say ‘an enemy hath done this.’” 


This charge of repeating as original, and 
without a hint of their staleness, the already 
refuted objections of others which we at 
first brought against these writers, is strik- 
ingly confirmed by every subsequent exam- 
ination we have made as to the sources of 
their inspirations. Dr. Goulburn has al- 
ready suggested that Dr. Temple’s slight and 
somewhat wearisome introductory essay can- 
not claim the merit of originality. He has 
pointed out more than one passage in the 
writings of Lessing with a most suspicious 
and fatherly resemblance to the colossal man 
of the Head Master of Rugby. We need 
not tell those of our readers who are ac- 
quainted with German literature that Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing, who was born in 
1729, was one of those early Deists who, by 
the doubts they sowed, prepared Germany 
for all the long sufferings which she has since 
endured. 

Michelet (“ Hist. de France,” ii. 380. ed. 
Paris, 1852) says, as to the doctrine of cer- 


|tain people in the thirteenth century, that 
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the reign of God the Son was at an end, and 
the reign of the Holy Ghost was at hand— 
“« C’est sous quelque rapport Vidée de Les- 
sing sur l’éducation du genre humain.” Tes- 
sing himself alludes to those thirteenth- 
century people. In his pages we find the 
following :— 


‘That which education is to the individ- 
ual, revelation is to the race. Education is 
revelation coming to the individual man; 
and revelation is education which has come 
and is yet coming to the human race... . 
Education gives to man nothing which he 
might not educe out of himself; it gives him 
that which he might educe out of himself, 
only quicker and more easily. In the same 
way, too, revelation gives nothing to the 
human species which the human reason, if 
left to itself, might not attain; it only has 
given, and still gives to it the most impor- 
tant of these things earlier” * [than man 
could of himself reach them].+ 


We leave our readers to conclude for 
themselves how far this disposes of Dr. 
Temple’s claim to originality, and what is 
the true sequence of the theory which per- 
vades his essay. 

But whilst we admit that Dr. Goulburn 
seems to have traced some of Dr. Temple’s 
essay to the pages of Lessing, we are in- 
clined ourselves to believe that as a whole it 
was copied more immediately from the writ- 
ings of Hegel. The whole idea of the essay 
seems to us to be borrowed from his “ Philos- 
phy of History ;” whilst in many particular 
passages the identity of expression is so 
great that Dr. Temple may almost be thought 
to have translated into English, with due re- 
gard for our lack of metaphysical genius, the 
enlarged speculations of the German philos- 
opher. We will ask our readers to cast 
their eyes from one to the other of the pas- 
sages which we print side by side, and de- 
cide for themselves if the similarity between 
them can by any laws of probability be held 
to be purely accidental. We quote from 


* “ Replies,” pp. 45, 46, 47. 

+ “Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts,” 
occupying pp. 308-329 in vol. x of Lessing’s 
Works, Lachmann’s ed., Berlin, 1839. This work 
was published by Lessing as “ edited”? by him, 
and it has been questioned whether he was the 
author: it is now, however, generally admitted 
that the work is Lessing’s own. ‘The question is 
discussed in Gervinus, “ History of German Liter- 
ature; ’’ and some remarks on it will be found in 
the “ Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques,” 


Mr. Sibree’s translation of Hegel’s work 
(1861), first published by Mr. Bohn in 
1857 :— 


‘6THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD. 


“In a world of mere phenomena... it 
is possible to imagine the course of a long 
period bringing all things at the end of it 
into exactly the same relations as they occu- 
pied at the beginning. We should then ob- 
viously have a succession of cycles rigidly 
similar to one another, bothin events and in 
the sequence of them. The universe would 
eternally repeat the same changes in a fixed 
order of recurrence. . . . Such a supposition 
is possible to the logical understanding ; it is 
not possible to the Spirit.”—Pp. 1, 2. 

“To the Spirit all things that exist must 
have a purpose; and nothing can pass away 
till that purpose be fulfilled. The lapse of 
time is no exception to this demand. Each 
moment of time, as it passes, is taken up in 
the shape of permanent results into the time 
that follows, and only perishes by being con- 
verted into something more substantial than 
itself.”—P. 2. 


‘‘ THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


‘‘ The changes that take place in Nature— 
how infinitely manifold soever they may be— 
exhibit only a perpetually self-repeating cycle. 
. - - Only in those changes which take place 
in the region of Spirit does anything new 
arise.” —P. 56. 

“We are thus concerned exclusively with 
the idea of Spirit. . . . Nothing in the 
past is lost for it; for the idea is ever pres- 
ent; Spirit is immortal; with it there is no 
past, no future, but an essential now. This 
necessarily implies that the present form of 
Spirit comprehends within it all earlier steps. 
. « - The life of the ever-present Spirit is a 
circle of progressive embodiments. . . . The 
grades which Spirit seems to have left be- 
hind it, it still possesses in the depths of its 
present.”—P. 82. 

“‘ Change, while it imports dissolution, in- 
volves at the same time the rise of a new life. 
. - « Spirit, consuming the envelope of its 
existence, comes forth exalted, glorified, a 
purer spirit. . . . Each successive phase be- 
comes in its turn a material, working on which 
it exalts itself to a new grade.”—P. 76. 


We must exhibit to our readers one other 
of these parallels, which seem to us to prove 
a remarkable though unacknowledged bor- 
rowing from the German speculator :— 


‘¢ We may then, rightly speak of a child- 
hood, a youth, and a manhood of the world 
(p. 4). In childhood we are subject to pos- 





edited by Frank, under the article “ Lessing.” 


itive rules which . . . we are bound implic- 
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itly to obey. In youth we are subject to the 
influence of example, and soon break loose 
from all rules unless. . . . In manhood we 
are comparatively free frem external re- 
straints, etc. (p. 5). Precisely analogous to 
all this is the history of the education of the 
early world (p. 6). When the seed of the 
Gospel was first sown, the field which had 
been prepared to receive it may be divided 
into four chief divisions: Rome, Greece, 
Asia, andJudea. Each of these contributed 
something, etc. (p. 15). Rome contributed 
her admirable spirit of order and organiza- 
tion (ibid.). To Greece was entrusted the 
cultivation of the reason and the taste... . 
Her highest idea was not holiness, as with 
the Hebrews, nor law, as with the Romans; 
but beauty, etc. (p. 47). The discipline of 
Asia was the never-ending succession of con- 
quering dynasties. . . . Cycles of changes 
were successively passing over her, and yet 
at the end of every cycle she stood where 
she had stood before.”—P. 18. 

“This is the childhood of history... 
etc. Continuing the comparison with the 
ages of the individual man, this would be 
the boyhood of history ; no longer manifest- 
ing the repose and trustingness of the child, 
but boisterous and turbulent. The Greek 
world may, then, be compared with the pe- 
riod of adolescence. . . . Here is the king- 
dom of beautiful freedom. . . . The third 

hase . . . is the Roman state, the severe 
abors of the manhood of history. 

“The first phase ... is the East... 
It is the childhood of history. . . . We find 
the wild hordes breaking out... falling 
upon the countries . . . but in all cases re- 
sultlessly . . . etc. On the one side we see 
duration, stability . . . the states . . . with- 
out undergoing any change... are con- 
stantly changing their position toward each 
other.”—Pp. 111-113. 


There is one other passage in another 
work of Hegel’s, between which and Dr. 
Temple’s Essay the similarity is equally 
striking. According to Dr. Temple there 
were four great instructors of mankind in 
the early stage of education, viz.—Judea, 
which taught Monotheism and chastity ; 
Greece, science and art; Rome, order and 
organization ; Asia, which contributed the 
mysterious element in religion, disciplining 
the spiritual imagination. And so, accord- 
ing to Hegel, “ The Jewish religion is that 
of sublimity ; the religion of Greece is that 
of beauty ; the religion of Rome that of or- 
ganization or purpose (as we may perhaps 
translate the German Zweckmiissigkeit) ; 


whilst Asia is the seat of Pantheism in its 
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various forms (in China, in India, in Thibet); 
the general principle of which he regards as 
being an elevation of the spirit from the 
finite and contingent conceived as a mere 
negation, to the consciousness of absolute 
power as the one universal existence.” * 

We can hardly conceive it possible that 
these strict resemblances are the result of 
mere chance. We cannot but believe that 
“The Philosophy of History,” in conjunc- 
tion perhaps with the same author’s lectures 
on the “ Philosophy of Religion,” was, in 
truth, the parent of ‘'Fhe Education of the 
World.” Nor, if we are right in this, is it 
worth notice only because it is another in- 
stance of the “staleness” of these essays, 
and a new proof of the degree to which they 
are obnoxious, as literary productions, to the 
grave charge of abounding in plagiarisms. 
There is yet another deduction to be drawn 
from this, over and above the literary re- 
proach which attaches to it. It is highly 
indicative of the real spirit of the essay. 
For it is the characteristic of the whole He- 
gelian theory, that whilst its propounder 
continually wrote as being himself a be- 
liever in the truth of the Christian Revela- 
tion, yet the inevitable conclusion of his 
system, as it developed itself in its complete- 
ness, was to oscillate between two results, 
equally inconsistent with all Revelation; 
either, that is, to resolve with the Pantheist 
all created life into a mere phenomenal mode 
of a higher and more absolute existence, and 
so to destroy, in fact, personality in God, 
and personality and responsibility in man; 
or to cut the knot of difficulty by denying 
altogether with the Atheist the existence of 
God. Wedoubt not that Dr. Temple would 
recoil as honestly as we should from either 
of these alternatives; but we believe that, 
with the seeds of Hegelian teaching, the 
tendency to one or other of these monstrous 
conclusions does really pervade what has 
sometimes been considered as his compara- 
tively harmless contribution to this volume. 

Besides the new volumes which we have 
passed under review, we must also note with 
pleasure that the controversy has occasioned 
the reprinting of the late Dr. Mill’s “ Obser- 
vations on Pantheistic Principles,” a work 
worthy of the great name of its writer, and 
which by anticipation supplied wellnigh all 
the materials necessary for exposing the 
recent attempts of our new sceptics to shake 
the ancient faith of Christendom. 

* Hegel's works, vol. xi., p. 808. Ed. 1840. 
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From The London Review, 18 Oct. 

THE RECOGNITION OF THE SOUTH. 

THERE seems a general disposition to as- 
sume that the rhetoric of Mr. Gladstone is 
the serious exposition of a substantial change 
of policy on the part of the English Cabinet 
with respect to American affairs. If that 
really were so, we could conceive nothing 
more to be deplored than the change itself, 
except it were the manner selected for its 
announcement. Of all the events of modern 
times, by far the most momentous is the 
drama now playing out of the dissolution of 
the American Union. The proper attitude 
of England with regard to this great end 
seemed so obvious and so unquestionable 
that no considerable politician of any party 
has seriously ventured to recommend any 
other course than that of strict and impartial 
neutrality. Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, 
have hitherto unanimously concurred in ap- 
proving that true policy which the English 
Government has, up to this time, consist- 
ently and successfully pursued. There have 
not been wanting persons like Mr. Gregory 
in the House of Commons and Mr. Spence 
out of it, who have endeavored to force the 
nation into the position of partisans of Se- 
cession and the South. But these persons 
have been neither numerous nor influential, 
and the common sense of the country has 
ratified the exclamation of Lord Russell in 
the earliest stage of the business: “ For 
God’s sake, let this country keep out of the 
quarrel.” Now, there may or may not have 
been good and sufficient reasons arising out 
of recent events to justify a departure from 
this wise and dignified resolve. But this at 
least we will venture to say, that the conse- 
quences of any departure from the policy of 
neutrality must be so capital that the deci- 
sion is one which should neither have been 
lightly made nor incautiously announced. 
The recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
is not a matter to be disposed of in an after- 
dinner conversation. Such a step, if it is to 
be taken at all, is one which profoundly in- 
volves the responsibility of the Administra- 
tion as it most capitally concerns the inter- 
ests of the nation. 

The public announcement of a Cabinet 
Council for next week significantly reminds 
us that no collective meeting of ministers has 
taken place since the rising of Parliament ; 
yet it is quite impossible that anything short 
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of the authority of a Cabinet could have 
sanctioned so serious a decision as that 
which Mr. Gladstone is supposed to have 
announced at Newcastle. We were not 
therefore surprised to see in a semi-official 
evening journal a paragraph explicitly dis- 
claiming, on the part of the Government, 
all responsibility for the sentiments of Mr, 
Gladstone. For our part we have very little 
doubt that this disclaimer is weli founded, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must be taken to have expressed nothing 
more than his own individual opinion. As 
to the policy or propriety of a man in Mr. 
Gladstone’s position compromising himself, 
his colleagues, and the country by the indis- 
creet expression of crude and unauthorized 
sentiments, we have already sufficiently 
spoken. It happily, however, makes a con- 
siderable difference whether we have to dis- 
cuss the question as the isolated view of an 
individual politician or as the pregnant con- 
clusion of the Executive Government. It is 
not improbable that the approaching Cabi- 
net may have been summoned for the ex- 
press purpose of deliberating upon the very 
question which some people have assumed 
from Mr. Gladstone’s speech to have been 
already settled. If this be so it may be 
worth while, before so vital a matter is 
finally resolved upon, seriously to consider 
what reasons can be alleged why England 
should be induced to depart from the course 
of policy which has been hitherto pursued by 
unanimous accord. No wise man will take 
a decided step of this character—especially 
when he is perfectly free to stand neutral 
—without asking himself “ What next?” 
Assume the independence of the South to 
be recognized, what would be the advantage 
either to the South or to England? In a 
certain sense perhaps it would be a sort of 
moral triumph to the Confederacy, inasmuch 
as it would be a public mortification to the 
Union party. But how it could operate in 
any manner to the advantage of England it 
is very difficult to conjecture. It is not very 
easy to bring the advocates of the recogni- 
tion of the South to look into their ulterior 
wishes or policy. Do they look upon the 
dissolution of the Union as an object of hope 
or fear to England? Covertly, we believe, 
if not avowedly, the great majority of South- 
ern sympathizers in this country, at the bot- 
tom of their hearts, desire American disrup- 








tion of the United States because they think 


of England. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, dis- 
elaims this view. Indeed, it would be 
strange if the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who may be regarded as the official head of 
English commerce, should view with special 
complacency the ruin of our best customer. 
The statesmen of the last century, it is true, 
did not hesitate to preach and practise the 
doctrine that to foster the disasters of your 
neighbor was the height of political wisdom. 
It was on this principle that the ministers 
of Louis XV. were in such a hurry to recog- 
nize the rebellious colonies of North Amer- 
ica. And we are by no means sure that 
English public opinion has yet cleared itself 
from the delusion engendered by this moral 
and political fallacy. But assume that the 
disruption of the Union were as highly de- 
sirable for this country as some people are 
inclined to believe, why is it necessary or 
advisable that we should interfere or con- 
tribute to its consummation? According 
to Mr. Gladstone and those who think with 
him, that end is already finally and irrevoca- 
bly accomplished. The Union, according to 
them, is finally dissevered. If this is what 
we want, why not leave alone a work which 
is ready done to our hands? Why offi- 
ciously meddle in a catastrophe of which we 
may reap the advantage—if it be an advan- 
tage—without the invidiousness of having 
in any way contributed to it? The reason- 
ing of those who are in favor of recogniz- 
ing the South is essentially vicious in its 
construction. The very reasons which they 
allege in favor of making the recognition 
show it to be superfluous and unnecessary. 
But such a step, if it be unnecessary, is cer- 
tainly by no means innocuous. The simple 
recognition of the independence of the 
South would be a mere act of defiance and 
irritation to the Government of Washington, 
without producing any one beneficial re- 
sult. In their present embarrassed and 
crippled condition, we do not, it is true, 
contemplate that the North would make war 
upon us. But it would certainly breed a 
feeling towards this country of the most 
bitter and not altogether unmerited hostility, 
which might display itself in a thousand 
ways which it is impossible precisely to an- 
ticipate. We should, at all events, have 
flung down to them a menace, from the 
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consequences of which we must always be 
that the weakness of America is the strength | 


in a state of preparation to defend ourselves, 
And what possible good should we gain in 
exchange by such an act of gratuitous of- 
fence? To recognize the independence of 
the South, without taking any ulterior step, 
is to do nothing at all, except, indeed, to 
exasperate the North. Either the South is 
independent already, or it is not. If it is so 
already, our recognition of its independence 
will not alter the case. If it is not indepen- 
dent, our saying it is will leave it just where 
.it was. A mere formal recognition is either 
superfluous or insufficient. If the fact is 
accomplished, it is unnecessary; if some- 
thing still remains to be done, we must help 
to accomplish the state of things we have 
thought fit to recognize. But if the real 
cause of this impatience to depart from an 
attitude of neutrality is a desire to emanci- 
pate our trade from the inconvenience it 
suffers by the civil war in America, it is 
plain that mere recognition of the South 
will be wholly inoperative for that purpose. 
If what we want is cotton, then the remedy 
is not the recognition of the South, which 
would do nothing, but a breach of the block- 
ade, which would open the ports. Yet this, 
which is the only efficient measure for the 
purpose, is one which neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor the other English advocates of the 
South have yet ventured to propound. 

But then, apart from recognition, there is 
another project which has found favor in 
some quarters, viz., the offer on the part 
of the European powers of a mediation be- 
tween the belligerents. To us, we confess, 
this scheme, though less directly offensive to 
the North, practically implies pretty much 
the same thing, and is not likely to be more 
acceptable or successful. Indeed, in some 
ways, of all plans this is probably the worst. 


would most probably be, the mere circum- 
stance of its offer would have proved a use- 
less and impertinent interference. To en- 
force a mediation by arms is a thing so 
monstrous that we believe no one has yet 
been found absurd enough to propound such 
an idea. But assume, even, the improbable 
contingency that the offer of mediation were 
accepted, the impracticable nature of the 
intervention would then become conspicu- 
ous. ‘lhe mediators would then become the 





moral promoters of the project they recom 








If the offer of mediation were rejected, as it , 
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mended to the acceptance of the rival par- 
ties. Is the English Government, then, to 
undertake the task of settling the principles 
and limits of secession, and to regulate the 
new code of slavery? Does not the very 
statement of the proposition demonstrate 
how impossible it is that an English Gov- 
ernment should be able to take any part in 
the discussion? What proposals are there 
which we could either propound or support, 
that could have a chance of acceptance by 
the South, and which would not at the same 
time profoundly shock the moral sense of 
the English people? Are we to propose to 
the North, and to sustain by the weight of 
our influence, some scheme by which such 
and such States are to be consigned to the 
assured dominion of slavery? Are we to 
give the seal of European sanction to a new 
constitution whose leading object is to es- 
tablish forever the permanence of the “ pe- 
culiar institution”? Is an English Govern- 
ment to take a leading part in a negotiation 
the fundamental basis of which must neces- 
sarily be the recognition of slavery, and 
whose leading articles must be the regula- 
tion of its limits, and the securities for its 
preservation ? 





No doubt the desire of every wise and 
every humane man must be that this terri- 
ble strife should be brought at the earliest 
moment to aclose. But it is one of those 
cases wherein “the patient must minister 
unto himself.” We cannot enforce peace by 
arms. The conditions on which alone peace 
is possible, involving, as they must, a for 
mal acknowledgment of the system of slay- 
ery, are such as we cannot sanction. Hap- 
pily it is not necessary that we should take 
any part in a question in which we cannot 
appear to sustain the policy of either side. 
If ever there was a political question in 
which the course of the English Govern- 
ment lay clear and straight before it, it is 
this. We cannot believe that a body of 
practical men and experienced statesmen, 
such as compose the English Cabinet, can 
be guilty of so serious an error as wantonly 
to interfere in a matter where the evils of 
intervention are obvious and certain, and 
where it is open to them to persevere in the 
safe and judicious policy of neutrality, which 
they have hitherto pursued with universal 
approbation and to the general advantage. 





ILLUMINATING PowER OF PeTroLevm.—It 
has been very rightly remarked, that the differ- 
ence of price per gallon is not always difference 
of cheapness between two burning fluids for il- 
luminating purposes. A mixture of alcohol and 
turpentine may be bought for half a crown, and 
e it is more expensive when the — of 

ight given is taken into account, than sperm 
oil costing three shillings and seven pence. The 
low price of refined petroleum having of late 
caused its extensive use, the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Booth and Mr. Garrett of Philadelphia 
as to its illuminating powers are very interesting. 
They were mainly made to test the relative il- 
luminating power of mineral oil in respect to 
that of common coal-gas. Four kinds of oil 
were tried, but there was very little difference 
between them. It was found that 2°599 gallons 
of mineral oil gave a light equal to 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas, while it required no less than 11°699 
gallons of burning fluid (alcohol and turpentine) 
to produce an equal amount of light. Various 
experiments were also made to determine what 
form of flame gave the most intense light with 
the least quantity of oil, and it was found that a 
clean straight-cut wick gave the best results. 
With a clean straight-cut wick, 2°576 gallons of 
oil gave a light equal to 1,000 cubic feet of gas, 





while with an arched flame 2°846 were required. 
Losses of from 4 to 20 per cent. were observed 
with different trimmed wicks. Other experi 
ments showed that to produce a light equal to 
1,000 cubic feet of gas took 35°53 lbs. of para& 
fin, 41°16 of spermaceti, and 47°18 of adamam 
tine candles. The relative cost of the lights 
were; gas, 8s. 9d.; petroleum, 4s. 5d. ; sperma» 
ceti candles, £4 3s. 4d.; paraffin candles, £2 83. 
8d.; adamantine candles, £2 11s.5d. Judging 
from these experiments, therefore, petroleum is 
the cheapest known source of artificial light.— 
London Review. 





By the death of Marshal Castellane the num- 
ber of the marshals of France is reduced to ten, 
as follows: D’Ornano, Vaillant, Magnan, Pel 
lisier, St. Jean d’Angely, Baraguay, D’Hilliers, 
Randon, Niel, Magenta (McMahon), and Can- 
robert. 





The Italian army now numbers 323,580 men. 
The Piedmontese constitute one-third of tho 
force, owing to the fact that the conscription has 
not yet produced its full effect in the southern 
provinces. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE LOVES OF OLD LADIES. 

THE romance of old ladies’ love affairs has 
yet to be written. They are not a very at- 
tractive subject ; for no reader could elicit 
from the perusal of them anything in the 
nature of a day-dream. But they would be 
inadequately described by the name of friend- 
ship. They are, of course, platonic, and do 
not necessarily involve a male object. But 
they are so extravagant and so foolish that 
the language used to describe them must be 
borrowed from the vocabulary of the tender 
passions. Using the word in this qualified 
sense, the love-making of old ladies may be 
divided into three classes, according to the 
objects of their passion. Under which class 
they range themselves depends very much 
upon the subjects to which their minds have 
been previously turned. The most respect- 
able type of the species, the devout old lady, 
of course falls in love with her clergyman. 
Nothing could be better and more suitable 
in every way than such a choice, if only it 
were requited. There is that analogy of 
tastes and modes of action and logical proc- 
esses which guarantees the most perfect 
compatibility of temper. And the old lady 
who is in love with the clergyman, and has 
becsme—quite, of course, in a proper way— 
a kind of tame cat about the rectory house, 
is so extremely useful for a number of small 
parochial jobs. She presides over the Dor- 
cas Association, and makes ladies’ society at 
the dinner which follows the clerical meet- 
ing, gives tea and cake to the National 
School, and makes her fashionable daugh- 
ters teach there. The only drawback to her 
position is that the clergyman too often does 
not reciprocate her attachment. The clergy, 
as a body, prefer lambs to ewes. Old ladies 
have no experiences; or at least, if they 
have, they do not like to tell them for fear 
of a lecture from their husbands. Besides, 
they have acquired a hard, bold, prosaic view 
of men and things. The charming doubts, 
the sweet despairs, the soft metaphysics, and 
gentle casuistry, applied invariably to the 
elucidation of one privileged set of feelings 
—these are the things which make the spir- 
itual consolation of blushing eighteen so very 
eligible an occupation. But in wrinkled 
sixty they are sadly wanting. And the 
clergy, though soaring far too high above 
human frailty to be conscious of the differ- 
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ence, still do, as a matter of fact, show an 
ardor in the ministry of their pastoral atten- 
tions in the one case, which is sensibly slack- 
ened in the other. It may be that they de- 
sire to economize their labor, and reflect that 
the young lady wiil some day become an old 
woman, and therefore have a double title to 
their care. Or it may be that they only de 
sire to snatch her away from the prowling 
guardsman, who will convert her into a hard- 
ened married woman, and clog her soul with 
the worldly impediments of nursery govern- 
esses and household bills. With the sense 
of this danger strong upon their minds, they 
naturally feel a temptation to turn aside from 
the old lady, who is happily not exposed to it, 
in order to succor those who are in real jeop- 
ardy. But, whatever the explanation may 
be, the fact remains one of the special crosses 
of the class of old ladies who fall in love with 
their clergymen. 

Far happier are those who select their doo- 
tors as the object of the innocent tendresse 
of their declining years. The clergyman and 
the doctor stand in a different position to 
each other in this respect. The clergyman 
is moved to pay attention to those who are 
under his charge solely by a sense of duty; 
whereas the doctor is animated by a desire 
of fees. Now it is found in practice that the 
sense of duty inwardly prefers the young la- 
dies, while the desire of fees is attracted 
towards those whose age is likely to predis 
pose to a lavish expenditure in that direo- 
tion. The old lady, therefore, who values 
her peace of mind, and who does not wish to 
meet with any humiliating coldness, will, if 
she is prudent, turn the current of her affeo- 
tions upon the family doctor. It is his busi- 
ness to make himself agreeable, especially to 
people who are likely to be ill; he never 
refuses to come when he is sent for, and 
there is no fear that he will ever look upon 
invitations as importunate; and as a walk- 
ing repertory of gossip, the world cannot 
show his rival. Moreover, it is the best 
thing she can do for her family. Old ladies 
ought on every account to be encouraged to 
be fond of their doctors; for if they are 
proof against that tender passion, they al- 
most invariably do a little doctoring on their 
own account. Such an inmate is one of the 
most terrible afflictions that can befall a fam- 
ily. Few messengers of death are more un- 
erring than the science of medicine after it 
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has been subjected to the mysterious proc- 
esses of the anile mind. Even in the admin- 
istration of medicine, a woman’s intellect 
appears to be incapable of vigorous impar- 
tiality. As she contemplates her medicine- 
chest, she has her favorites and her antipa- 
thies, and will no more believe harm of the 
one and good of the other than if they lived 
and moved in virile form. She looks on all 
drugs as rival suitors for her favor; and she 
selects one, and clings to him, for better for 
worse, with true womanly loyalty. The cause 
of her preference is often obscure. She may 
have fallen in love with calomel at first sight, 
or antimony may have become endeared to 
her by along series of well-remembered cures. 
But whatever its claim to her fidelity, no sub- 
sequent maltreatment or misbehavior on its 
part can alienate her affections from the drug 
of her choice. And she is not satisfied with 
her own adoration of it. She likes it to be 
appreciated. She insists that every one within 
the range of her influence shall acknowledge 
its merits too. In past times this evil was 
less than it is now. The lady of the house 
always had her pet remedy, which she de- 
lighted to administer to sons and daughters, 
men-servants and maid-servants, and— 
hardest case of all—to the strangers within 
her gates. But then it was some traditional 
prescription of simple herbs, from which the 
most important ingredient had probably 
fallen out by accident. But the general use 
of powerful medicines has changed the state 
of the case. Wielding her blue-pill, or her 
morphia, the old lady-doctor has become a 
fearful engine of destruction. And she can 
only be disarmed by raising her mind from 
the medicine-chest to the doctor, and inspir- 
ing her with an attachment to the com- 
pounder of blue-pill to which her fondness 
even for blue-pills itself shall give way. 
Whenever a lady, advanced in years, is 
detected in clandestine visits to her medi- 
cine-chest, her family should lose no time in 
getting a fascinating doctor into the neigh- 
borhood. It is their only chance of life. 
Both these types of the loves of old ladies 
have their advantages, and, for the sake of 
avoiding worse, should be rather encour- 
aged than checked. But there is one that 
has no redeeming point. Sometimes an old 
lady takes it into her head to conceive a pas- 
sionate attachment for her servants. Gen- 
erally, it is one particular pet, who is spe- 





cially favored ; for diffusive charity is foreign 
to the female breast, in the matter of domes- 
tics as well as drugs. If the favorite be a 
woman servant, the consequences are very 
serious. Being perfect as all ladies’ favor 
ites are as a matter of course, she is assumed 
to possess the virtue of perfect discretion ; 
and under that assumption receives a full 
account of all family and other secrets in 
strict confidence, and in strict confidence she 
imparts it to the other favorites at the other 
houses in the neighborhood. Old ladies of 
this type are very much addicted to a style 
of conversation with the favorite which they 
call “hearing what So-and-So has got to 
say,” but which really consists in their pour- 
ing out their own hearts to So-and-So with- 
out reserve. By a confusion of the Lgo and 
the Non-Ego for which a German philoso- 
pher might possibly account, the impression 
which half an hour’s uninterrupted stream 
of their own garrulity leaves upon their 
memories is, that they have been quite si- 
lent, and have been receiving a great deal 
of valuable information. When the favor- 
ite is a man servant, the case is less serious 
for the family, but worse for the object of 
her attachment. It does not show itself by 
any of the ordinary signs. She does not 
seek his conversation, or appreciate his so- 
ciety—rather the reverse. It takes the form 
of an insane fear of overworking him. The 
sight of any one pulling the bell affects her, 
as if her own tooth was fastened to the wire. 
She contrives excuses for not going in the 
carriage, lest he should have to go out. She 
renounces society, and forces her unsympae 
thizing family to renounce it too, lest he 
should be out late at night. She throws the 
males of her family into a state bordering on 
insanity by substituting heavy teas for din- 
ners, that he may not have to wait. But 
the mark by which she may be known is the 
air of unspeakable discomfort which pervades 
her home on Sundays—a combination of the 
Turkish Ramadan with the Roman Catholic 
Good Friday—which is the result of her in- 
genious contrivances to enable him to have 
his Sunday to himself. And all the while 
she is doing her best to ruin him, body and 
soul. An embodied angel could not with- 
stand the continued overfeeding and idleness 
of an ordinary London footman. In the in- 
terest of humanity itself, therefore, this form 
of old-ladyish affection ought to be discour- 
aged. But when it once sets in, it is the 
most inveterate of all. Domestic scandals 
are prety sure to come in plenty; but they 
are whol y inadequate to root it out. The 
victim will go on petting her footman, and 
dismissing him for drunkenness, and then 
petting his successor—and so on, in contin- 
uous series, to the end. 
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From The Spectator. 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN. * 


WE are apt too often to regard the bril- 
liancy and grace of French thought, more 
especially, perhaps, of feminine French 
thought, as a kind of superficial lustre that 
is kindled and fed at the cost of a deeper and 
simpler life—of inward harmony and domes- 
tic peace. If any one wishes to convince 
himself that this is essentially a prejudice,— 
that the true genius of French thought, sen- 
timent, and playfulness, may be seen in its 
most perfect beauty and tenderness, without 
a trace of that peculiar glitter, which seems 
to come from an artificial reflector introduced 
close to the surface of the mind for the very 
purpose of arresting the beams of thought 
before they penetrate too deeply, and sending 
them swiftly back into the social circle with 
all the variety of color and direction of which 
they are susceptible,—should read these jour- 
nals and letters of Mdlle. Eugénie de Guérin. 
Never speculative, yet never shallow, singu- 
larly limited in range, but singularly unlim- 
ited in the depth and height of her intel- 
lectual insight, full of that rarest tender- 
ness which, when unsatisfied, brings from so 
thoughtful and harmonious a nature the most 
exquisite tones of melancholy music, when 
partially satisfied, the melodious playfulness 
of the heart itself,—Eugénie de Guérin may 
well be taken as the highest ideal of the 
feminine nature which the Catholic faith, 
implicitly accepted, is capable of forming 
out of the purest and noblest material of the 
old French noblesse. It has rarely happened 
to us to read either a more melancholy or a 
more profoundly delightful book—more mel- 
ancholy, because, while her nature seems 
made for sunshine, it is only at the rarest 
intervals that she lives in the warmth of a 
satisfied heart,—more delightful, because 
there are few pages in it which do not seem 
to bring us closer to the fountains of all 
beauty and tenderness, which do not reveal 
through the simplest and most familiar de- 
tails of human life the faith which gives them 
their sweetness and their soul. We are no 
admirers of the Roman Catholic faith, but it 
may well be proud if it can subdue, satisfy, 
and sustain many human lives as simple, 
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* Eugénie de Guérin. Journal et Lettres 
liés avec l'assentiment de sa famille. Par 
Trebutien. Paris: Didier. 1862. 


See The Living Age, No. 879, for an article on this 
subject, from the National Leview. 








EUGENIE DE GUERIN, 


beautiful, and deep as Eugénie de Guérin’s, 
We speak with the more certainty of what 
she was, because the journals here printed 
were nearly all written for no eye but that of 
her younger brother, the short-lived poet, 
Maurice de Guérin, and without even a dream 
of publication. Hence we have an opportu- 
nity that is almost as rare as it would in gen- 
eral be tedious of seeing the clear waters of 
the mind day by day; and it is not too much 
to say that, circumscribed as is the area of 
her thought, there is always on it some gleam 
of light or some depth of shadow that is cast 
from a world above our own. 

Eugénie de Guérin was the eldest child of 
an impoverished but well-descended family 
of Languedoc, born about the year 1805. In 
the deep seclusion of the old chateau of Cayly 
she, her sister, and two brothers were brought 
up by her father, after the death of her 
mother, which happened when she was yet only 
thirteen years old; and Eugénie was, there- 
fore, early compelled to take in part the place 
of a mother to her sister and brothers. The 
youngest of the children, Maurice, who was 
five years younger than herself, became nat- 
urally her especial charge, the more so, that 
his reserved, sensitive, and poetical nature 
was rich enough to give her a high intellect- 
ual stimulus in return for the aid of her 
clearer and stronger, though not less gentle 
spirit. In after life, the thoughts of the 
young poet returned constantly to the home 
which Eugénie had made, and still made, so 
dear to him, and he dwelt in many graceful 
lines on the flight of birds, the falling au- 
tumn leaves, and rich autumn sunsets they 
had loved to watch together from that ter- 
race of the old castle where flowering shrubs 
had replaced the battlements, or from their 
favorite seat on a neighboring hill. Maurice 
had one of those susceptible and relaxed na- 
tures which seem made rather to feel than to 
act. The only celebrated work of his short 
life was a kind of prose poem called the 
“ Centaur,” in which he endeavors to portray 
the old Greek conception of that borderland 
between the world of animal life and of god- 
like power, which is embodied in the figures 
of creatures like Pan and the Centaurs, at 
once more and less than human,—endowed 
with a richer and grander organization, and 
yet exempt from the chilling shadows of rea- 
son and conscience. This was just the kind 
of world for subtle insight into which the 
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genius of Maurice de Guérin was fitted, and 
the few efforts which he lived to make in de- 
lineating it won him some hearty admiration 
from the most unquestionable genius of 
France, — amongst others, from Madame 
Sand, who contributed to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes after his premature death, a most 
unexpected tribute of admiration. The 
vague pantheistic side of Nature’s beauty was 
certainly the true province of Maurice’s gen- 
ius, though his faith was kept, by the pre- 
dominant influence of his sister, true to the 
clear personal type of proper Catholicism. 
A few lines of description from one of his 
journals will serve to mark that his power 
lay in conceiving and picturing a kind of liv- 
ing pulsation and semi-consciousness in the 
great productive energies of nature, whether 
in the vegetable or in higher worlds. He 
writes in autumn :— 


‘There are no more flowers on the trees. 
Their mission of love accomplished, they are 
dead, like a mother who perishes in giving 
life. The fruit is set, and breathes forth the 
vital and reproductive energy which is to 
give rise to new individuals. An innumer- 
able generation is actually suspended to the 
branches of every tree, to the fibres of the 
most humble grasses, like infants lapped on 
their mother’s breast. All these seeds of in- 
calculable number and variety are hanging 
there in their cradle between earth and 
heaven and entrusted to the wind whose duty 
itis to rock them. The future forests swing 
unseen on the living forests. Nature is wholly 
given up to the cares of her immense mater- 
nity.” 

We quote this passage, not as a fair spec- 
imen of Maurice’s genius, but as the most 
convenient illustration of its type, which had 
in it just such a sympathy with the slow soft 
pangs of vegetable growth as Goethe evinces 
so remarkably in his ‘“ Metamorphosis of the 
Plants.” His sister tells us of him, that in 
his dreamy childhood he passed hours in 
watching the horizon, and listening to the 
various slight sounds in the air which he 
called the “ murmurings of nature” (bruits 
de la nature), and on which he wrote a kind 
of psalm, beginning, “Ah! how beautiful 
they are—these murmurings of nature, these 
murmurings diffused through every air, 
which rise with the sun, and follow him; 
which follow the sun as a great consort fol- 
lows a king!” and returning constantly to 
the refrain, “ Ah! how beautiful they are— 





these murmurings of nature, these murmur 
ings diffused through every air.” 

Maurice’s mind, thus formed to catch and 
enter into all these finer notes and gentler 
throbs of nature, and’ to reproduce them 
almost idly in an imagination that, fine as it 
was, never rested on any independent or 
original intellectual ground of its own, was 
not only less complete, but far less nobly 
strung than his sister’s, which, without the 
full richness of his relaxed organization, 
had the power, which Maurice wanted, to 
concentrate her fine sensitive perceptions 
under the lens of a clear intellect into a 
burning focus of human or religious feeling, 
so as to clothe in a new language her ten- 
derness for others and her devotion to God. 
Maurice’s poetic insight remains, we may 
say, in the original soft fibre of sensitive 
impression, and is not moulded into any 
higher forms by his intellect or spirit ; Eu- 
génie’s, naturally less rich, is taken up by a 
much more powerful nature and made to 
embody the highest visions of a singularly 
pure and lofty nature. Of course she gained 
a great command over his mind, and, of 
course, woman-like, she looked upon him as 
only giving, on herself as only receiving. 
In this brother she may truly be said almost 
to have lived and died. For the last five 
years of his life, after he had finally left col- 
lege, and was living in Paris, far from her, 
she kept for him a journal of all her deeper 
thoughts and feelings ; with his illness her 
mind, never naturally gay, fell almost into 
an agony of suspense, and on his early death 
in 1839, less than a year after his marriage, 
the whole springs of her life seem to have 
been dried up. She survived him nine 
years, and continued to be what she had 
ever been to her father, sister, and remain- 
ing brother; and some of her most beauti- 
ful letters are written after this period to 
her favorite brother’s friends. Buta tone of 
anguish runs through almost everything she 
writes after this time, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to regret even the loss of her seemingly 
growing and brightening genius, when at 
length she died in 1848, 

Her mind gained in effectiveness as it 
gained in the only thing it wanted—width, 
and it would be difficult to surpass the depth 
and subtlety of her later criticisms on what 
she saw in the great world of Paris. She 
had that ardent and clinging nature which 
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with difficulty severs itself from the persons, 
or animals, or mere walls which she had 
once learned to love; and hence, at first, 
even the playful grace of her style scarcely 
redeems the diary of her household events 
and devotional piety from that monotonous 
beauty proper to deep still waters, which 
never image anything but the trees and 
clouds that hang over them, or the stars that 
dart downwards a gleam of brief lustre as 
they ride above. The following are the kind 
of beauties which dot the journal of Eugé- 
nie throughout. She is speaking of her sis- 
ter’s absence: “ Every instant I see, I feel, 
that her place is empty, most of all at night, 
when I used to hear her breathing close be- 
side me. This little sound brings me sleep. 
Not to hear it makes me think sadly. I 
think on death, which also makes a universal 
silence round us,—which also will be an ab- 
sence.” Or this, ina lighter style: “The 
little Morvonnais sends me a kiss, says her 
mother. What can I give her in return so 
pure, so sweet, as her childish kiss? Jt 
seems as though alily had touched my cheek.” 
Where can we find any expression of grief 
profounder than the following, written on 
finding some of her.own written accounts 
of her brother on the anniversary of his 
death ?— 


“To-day, the 19th July, bitter anniver- 
sary! knowing not what to do in this world, 
I fall on these papers. These writings touch 
his tomb, extend from it, and expire like re- 
flections without light. My thought was 
but a ray from his; so vivid when his was 
near, like twilight afterwards, and now ex- 
tinct. I am on the horizon of death, he 
below it. All I do dips beneath it; every- 
thing is loveless and tasteless to me.” Or 
again: “ This loss ! I need nothing less than 
God to replace him.” 


Or what image can be more subtle and 
more powerful to express the absence of any 
defining background to her imagination—a 
mind vagucly absorbing listless impressions 
than the following ?— 


“T have kept no journal. Who was there 
to read it? How think about what one 
shall do, if there is no one to be pleased 
with what one does? Without this interest, 
my thought is but the quicksilver of the mir- 
ror, without the reflecting plate behind it.” 


And yet nothing could be falser than to 
say that her mind lost in power after her 
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brother’s death. Some of her finest sayings 
are dropped in the anguish of this desola- 
tion.. She had lent some of her thoughts 
to a priest, who returned them with com- 
ments that seemed to her to explain her own 
mind better than she herself had done, and 
she writes :— 

“« Do we need another to reveal us to our. 
selves? Yes; when the spirit is benighted 
and the heart is fearful.” 


Or take this criticism on Madame de 
Stael :— 

“Of all the romance-writers I like only 
Scott. He puts himself, in his own way, 
wide of the others and far above them. He 
is a man of genius, perhaps the most com- 
plete, and always pure. One can open him 
at hazard without one corrupting word 
‘amazing your glance,’ as Lamartine says. 
Love with him is a thread of white silk, with 
which he binds together the acts of his play. 
Delphine does not seem to me of this kind. 
The little I have seen augurs evil, and, I 
think, of a treacherous kind. . . . Madame 
de Stael never ceases to do evil and to preach 
good. How I hate those women that take to 
the pulpit, with their wide-yawning pas- 
sions !” 

Or this, of Paris life and conversation :— 


“The enigma of the world is obscure for 
me. What insoluble things! What com- 
plexities! When my spirit has passed by, 
when I have coasted these forests of conver- 
sation, without an opening, without an issue, 
I retire sadly, and summon to my aid relig- 
ious thoughts, without which I do not see 
where to rest my head.” 

We have given but the briefest glimpse of 
one of the most exquisitely formed minds 
that ever stamped its image on a small area 
of profound faiths and lofty fancies. But 
we have given enough, we hope, to make 
our readers wish for a closer knowledge. 
Eugénie de Guérin comes almost as near to 
the nature, though not to the elastic joy, 
portrayed in Wordsworth’s wonderful lines 
on the skylark, as any mind we ever met 
with. Joyousness, indeed, there is little in 
her, for there is little but death and priva- 
tion in her outward lot ; but while the wings 
aspire, both “heart and eye” are “ still with 
her nest upon the dewy ground,”—so that, 
without committing ourselves to Words- 
worth’s dogmatic “‘ never,” she at least may 
truly be called a 


“ Tvpe of the wise, who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven aud home.” 
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From The N. Y. Evening Post, 5 Nov. 
GENERAL MITCHEL, 

THE news from Port Royal to-day carries 
mourning into every loyal household in the 
country. In General Mitchel the republic 
has lost one of its truest and noblest citi- 
gens, one of its ablest and most brilliant 
defenders ; and that at a moment when all 
eyes were turned to him with the hope of 
speedy and useful achievements ; at the mo- 
ment when, in the prime of life and in the 
fulness of preparation, he stood in reality at 
the threshold of a career for which his pre- 
vious history promised that it would be as 
useful to his country as glorious to himself 
and those who served with him. 

His brilliant and fruitful campaign in the 
West had given him the confidence of the 
people, who felt that here was a man who 
was both eager to meet the enemy and able 
to beat him. Far better known to the pub- 
lic than Lyon, he held in the hearts of the 
people the same place, and was trusted in 
the same way as that general ; and the grief 
which was felt for the death of the hero of 
Wilson’s Creek is repeated in all hearts to- 
day at the loss of Mitchel—and for the same 
reason, that every man and woman in the 
land believed thoroughly in his unselfish de- 
votion to the Union. 

Born in Kentucky and growing up in 
Ohio, Mitchel was successively clerk in a 
country ‘‘ store,” student and assistant pro- 
fessor at West Point, lawyer, professor of 
mathematics, philosophy, and astronomy in 
Cincinnati College, chief engineer of the 
Little Miami Railroad in Ohio, astronomer, 
and founder and director of one of the 
chief observatories in the country; and 
lastly, a soldier, the most brilliant, the 
most active, the most daring, the most 
zealous, and, considering the limited means 
he had to work with, the most successful the 
war has produced. In everything that he 
undertook he was successful, because to all 
his work he brought earnest zeal and ex- 
traordinary capacity. As a mathematician 
he was counted among the best in the coun- 
try. As an astronomer he was as favorably 
known in Europe as here. As a soldier he 
was as much dreaded by the enemy as he 
was loved by his men. 

He was a man who knew how to do much 
with small means; he never complained, 
because he reckoned that always he could 
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do something. Industrious, persevering, 
capable as a commander in the field, he had 
also the head and the heart of a statesman; 
and both head and heart were fired with the 
noblest enthusiasm for the great cause to 
which he had devoted his life—with a zeal 
which burned within him, with a fire which 
communicated itself to all who came near 
him. He was at the same time an enthusi- 
ast and a business man; an orator whose 
eloquence was founded on the shrewdest 
common sense; a profound mathematician 
who knew how to apply his science in the 
field of war. And that which gave life 
and usefulness to those qualities, was the 
fiery zeal, the great-hearted devotion with 
which he gave himself to the cause whose 
magnitude and importance he comprehended 
so well—whose peril filled his heart, for 
whose salvation he was ready and anxious to 
battle anywhere and everywhere. 

To those who knew him these words will 
not seem more than just. To those espe- 
cially who knew him while he was in the 
East, deprived of a command in which he 
had earned the applause of the nation by a 
series of most brilliant and successful oper-~ 
ations ; disappointed in his zealous hopes for 
a more extended field; assailed by enemies, 
and in apparent disgrace with the Govern- 
ment—those who then saw him and heard him 
felt how pure and unselfish was his patriotism, 
how profound and far-seeing was his appreci- 
ation of the cause for which he battled, how 
earnest and simple his manly courage, and his 
trust in that Providence to which he looked 
for victory for our arms. He talked with 
the fiery zeal of another Peter the Hermit, 
and many who listened to him grieved that, 
instead of to Port Royal, he could not have 
been sent through the loyal States to awaken 
the people to the danger of their situation, 
Nor did he repine at being sent to the exile 
of the Carolina coast ; he was a soldier, he 
said, and must go where his commander sent 
him. The prospect did not look encourag- 
ing toa man of active habits—but doubtless 
something would come of it, and meantime 
he obeyed orders, not only promptly, but 
cheerfully. 

What did come of it, we know; what might 
have been accomplished in the future with 
more adequate means, under this man, we 
can only guess. But he sailed for Port 
Royal with the single and honest determina- 
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tion, if it was possible to do but little, to do 
that little well and thoroughly. He re-or- 
ganized the affairs of his department; he 
inspired his troops with the same ardor which 
animated him ; he spoke to the poor blacks 
such manly and honest words as appealed to 
their best natures, and put them in the way 
of providing for themselves, telling them 
that freemen must depend on noone. He 
set his house in order for the active campaign, 
which he hoped to begin in a few weeks— 
and then he died. 

His memory will be dear to the people 
always, as that of a man who gave himself 
unreservedly to their cause; who, with all 
his acquirements, with all his genius, was 
above all a true patriot, and a brave and 
faithful soldier of the Union. 


From The Boston Daily Advertiser. 


AN arrival from Port Royal brings the 
sorrowful intelligence of the death of the 
soldier-astronomer, General O..M. Mitchel. 
To his great fame as a man of science, whose 
triumphs in times of peace benefited the 
whole world, was lately added the greater 
and more glorious fame of taking up the 
sword in his country’s defence. His loss 
will be felt all the more deeply in a time 
like this, when the government needs well- 
trained soldiers to command; but the sor- 
row at his death will be universal, for the 
record of few lives can show such a combi- 
nation of scientific knowledge and real prac- 
tical ability. 

Ormsby Macknight Mitchel was born in 
Union County, Kentucky, Aug. 28, 1810. 
At the age of twelve years he had obtained 
a good knowledge of Latin and Greek and 
the elements of mathematics. At this age 
he became clerk in a store in Miami, Ohio, 
and afterwards removed to Lebanon where 
he had been educated. There he received 
a cadet’s warrant, and earned the money 
that took him to West Point, which place 
he reached with a knapsack on his back and 
twenty-five cents in his pocket, in June, 
1825. He was graduated in 1829, and for 
two years thereafter was assistant professor 
of mathematics. From 1832 to 1834 he was 


counsellor-at-law in Cincinnati; from 1834 
to 1844, professor of mathematics, philoso- 
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phy, and astronomy at Cincinnati College; 
in 1836 and 1837, chief engineer of the Little 
Miami Railroad; and in 1841, a member of 
the board of visitors of the Military Acad- 
emy. In 1845 he proposed the establish 
ment of an observatory in Cincinnati, and 
the proposition having been carried out he 
became a director of the institution. The 
principal instrument in this institution is the 
great refractor, equatorially mounted, and 
made in Munich, and which cost $10,000. 
In 1859 General M. became director of the 
Dudley Observatory in Albany, retaining at 
the same time his connection with that in 
Cincinnati. As a popular lecturer on astron- 
omy General M. was particularly eminent, 
and he was scarcely less distinguished for 
his mechanical skill by the aid of which he 
has perfected a great variety of astronomi- 
cal apparatus, the most important of which 
is that at Albany, for recording right ascen- 
sions and declinations by electro-magnetie 
aid, to within 1-1000th of a second of time, 
and for the measurement with great accu- 
racy of large differences of declination, such 
as the ordinary method cannot reach. Hg 
made several discoveries of great scientifix 
importance, some of which were the result 
of Prof. M.’s remeasurement of Prof. W. 
Struve’s double stars south of the equator, 
a work to which he devoted much of his 
time. He began in July, 1846, the first as- 
tronomical periodical in the United States, 
entitled “ The Sidereal Messenger,” which 
abandoned for want of patronage. As an 
author he has produced a treatise on alge- 
bra, a popular astronomy, a collection of 
earlier public lectures published under the 
name of “ Planetary and Stellar World,” ete. 
But the peaceful pursuit of scientific study 
was abandoned at the moment when the 
country called for true men to aid in its 
preservation. General Mitchel was made a 
brigadier-general of volunteers on the 9th 
of August, 1861, and was subsequently pro- 
moted to a major-generalship in the volun- 
teer army. His career in the West is fa 
miliar to our readers, as well as the later 
circumstances of his assignment to South 
Carolina, where he had laid the foundation 
of a successful campaign. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE QUEEN’S PEDIGREE. 

Mr. MALCOLM has just issued a curiously 
suggestive plate. It is a tree with three in- 
tertwined trunks, every leaf bearing a name, 
and it is intended to display in somewhat 
fanciful style the pedigree of the kings of 
England. We do not know a better illus- 
tration of the permanence, the involuntary 
conservatism which underlies all apparent po- 
litical change. England is, par excellence, 
the land of strange political incident and mu- 
tation. She has twice changed her domi- 
nant race, and once her religious creed, has 
abandoned her old political name, and car- 
ried through half a dozen successful revo- 
lutions. She has beheaded aking, and ban- 
ished a king, and twice subverted a dynasty, 
has been invaded every century, and has in 
almost every hundred years been engaged in 
some struggle which threatened to shake the 
very foundations of society. And yet through 
all these changes, through a thousand years 
af progress and war and revolution, a single 
family has floated always on the top, and the 
best-loved sovereign in Europe is, if not the 
heiress, at least the descendent of Egbert, 
Kenneth, and Rollo. The fact is the stranger, 
from the number of family names which have 
from time to time been borne by the great 
English house, the only one in Europe which 
has consistently and fully admitted the equal 
rights on the female side. 

The royal house springs from three stems 
—Saxon, Norman, and Scotch—though it 
has never repudiated the conquest, and dates 
itself, we believe, only from the bastard son 
af Duke Robert, heir of Rollo, the viking 
who conquered Normandy from Charles the 
Simple, and married the French King’s 
daughter Gila. The conqueror’s son, Henry 
the First, married Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm III., of Scotland, and Margaret, grand- 
daughter of Edmund Ironside, and represen- 
tative, after the death of Edgar Atheling, of 
the old Saxon line. Their daughter, another 
Matilda, was mother of Henry the Second, 
and from his accession the Plantagenets rep- 
resented both Norman and Saxon lines, and 
were entitled on the principles now held by 
legitimists to the loyalty of both races—the 
conquering and the subject one. This house 
continued unbroken till the death of Edward 
the Third, when the abstract right fell for a 
century into dispute. The “legitimate” 





jclaim, in modern parlance, was with the 


house of York, which inherited ¢cirect from 
Edmund, third son cf Edward the Third, and 
was therefore the nearest male branch. The 
fourth son, however, John of Gaunt, “ time- 
honored Lancaster,” had married Blanche 
of Lancaster, representative of the second 
son of Henry the Third, and therefore of an 
elder, though female branch. Both Roses, 
however, were descended from the Plantag- 
enet stock, and each, in default of the other, 
was admitted to be unquestioned heir of the 
throne. Henry the Seventh, the direct rep- 
resentative of Lancaster, fortur ately married 
Elizabeth, heiress of York, and Henry the 
Eighth therefore united every possible claim 
—was, in fact, the strict lineal representa- 
tive of the Plantagenets, and therefore, of 
both Saxon and Norman dynasties. The 
name of Tudor became that of the family, 
because the Countess of Richmond, mother 
of Henry the Seventh, and heiress of the 
Lancastrian claim, had married a Welsh 
squire of that name. The three next sover- 
eigns, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, are out of the line of succession, all 
dying, fortunately for Great Britain, child- 
less. Henry the Seventh’s daughter Mar- 
garet, however, whose claim was as perfect 
as that of her brother, Henry the Eighth, 
had married James the Fourth of Scotland 
(man killed at Flodden) and the Scotch 
House, then called Stewart, on Elizabeth’s 
death, ascended the English throne as repre- 
sentative of every English line, 

This house had become regal in Scotland 
in 1314, Marjory, sole child of Robert the 
Bruce (of Bannockburn), having married 
Walter, eighth Lord Steward of Scotland, 
and, like herself, a descendant of Kenneth 
the Second, stem of all Scotch royalty. 

The Stewards, Stewarts, or Stuarts, were 
therefore “legitimate” sovereigns both in 
Scotland and England, and neither the Re- 
bellion nor the Revolution, strange to say, 
broke up the line. The Rebellion produced 
no permanent change, and when, in 1688, 
Parliament finally resolved to endure the 
elder branch of the Stuarts no longer, they 
only went back a step in the ancient line. 
They accepted descendants of the daughter 
of James the First, instead of descendants 
of his son. This daughter, Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, was the mother of Electress So- 
phia, and grandmother of George the First, 
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from whom the reigning sovereign is directly 
descended. Hers is not, it is true, the most 
direct branch of the Stuarts, for, on the fail- 
ure of the Pretender’s line—which expired 
in the Cardinal of York—the “ legitimate ” 
claim reverted to the children of Henrietta, | 
daughter of Charles the First, and ancestress 
of the “legitimate” Bourbons, and of the 
reigning house of Savoy, the latter being the 
nearer to the succession. 
though not heiress, the queen is the direct 


descendant of the Stuarts, and it is a mis- | 


take in this sense to call the royal house a 
purely German one. No English house in 
existence is nearer the ancient stock. The 
great points in the pedigree, the junctions, 
as it were, which alone it is necessary to re- 
member, are Henry the Second, who inher- 
ited from his mother the representation of 
both Norman and Saxon lines; Margaret 
of Lancaster-cum-York, who united all the 
fibres of title derivable from the Plantag- 
enets, and, therefore, from Henry the Sec- 
ond; James the First, who inherited her 
rights and those of the Scotch throne; and 
George the First, great-grandson of James 


Nevertheless, | 





FRANCE IN EUROPE. 


has, however, been formally acknowledged 
a hundred times by an Irish Protestant Par- 
liament, and once by a free native Parlia- 
ment filled only with Catholic Celts, called 
together in obedience to the summons of 
‘James the Second. The Channel Islands 
are the last relic of the old Norman Duke- 
dom, and belong, therefore, rather to the 
dynasty than the kingdom; the Orkneys 
came from Norway through Margaret, wife 
‘of James the Third, the King of Norway, 
unable to pay her portion, having offered the 
‘islands in pawn for the amount; and the 
sovereignty over the Isle of Man was bought 
during our own days from the representa- 
tives of the house of Stanley. 


From The Spectator, 11 Oct. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCE IN 
EUROPE, 





Ir there be any truth in the details which 
have been given ere this in the pages of the 
Spectator as to the condition of Imperialist 





the First, through his daughter Elizabeth. France, of her army, her people, her admin- 
The queen is, therefore, by a curious series istration, the last feeling with which such a 
of circumstances, the only Protestant with a | picture should inspire an Englishman should 
claim to be heir to every family which has be that of a Pharisaic self-righteousness. 
occupied the British throne since the Seven | | For in truth many traits of that picture must 
Kingdoms were united, and though there | remind him of what he sees around him in 
are descendants nearer to Charles the First, | his own country. It may not quite be de te 
they, like her, claim through the female line, | fabula, but proximus urit falls even short of 
and her ancestress is the one furthest back | the mark. 
on the tree. The inquiry may seem, to mod-| For indeed the influence of France over 
ern ideas, to involve some waste of time, the world, over Europe, over England, is a 
but England owes much of her special char- | fact of which few Englishmen have wit enough 
acter, her fixed dislike to break with the | to acknowledge to themselves the greatness. 
past, to the fact, that she has never been Partly, no doubt, because Frenchmen are so 
forced either to import a new dynasty, as the | loud- -spoken i in asserting it, so blind to the 
French have done, or to give up the heredi- | existence of any other influence, that many 
tary principle altogether. | Englishmen feel it a sort of point of patri- 
The royal title to Ireland, and some other | otism to underrate, pooh-pooh, deny what is 
portions of the Isles, rests on a different | so boastingly and unfairly put forward. But 
foundation. Ireland, unluckily for us all, | | to an impartial observer it must be matter 
had no regal house to bring to its rulers the | | of extreme doubt which of the two influences, 
advantage of a title by admitted descent. | the French or the English, is really the most 
The right to that country rests primarily | extensive. The French (including i in this 
upon conquest, and secondly upon a grant | ‘term that of the whole of the French- speak- 
made by the reigning Pope to Henry the Sec- | j ing races) may be said to manifest itself 


ond—a document not of much validity in our | ‘more directly and suddenly; the English 
eyes, but which ought completely to shut the | more slowly, and to a great extent indirectly 
mouths of the Ultramontanes against Henry through the French. It is really through 
The validity of this title | Voltaire and Montesquieu, through Benja- 


the Second’s heirs. 





so 
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min Constant and Madame de Stael, that the 
English principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and of civil and religious liberty have 
found their way round the world. Voltaire 
discovered Shakspeare and Newton, Milton 
and Locke ; Tocqueville the United States, 
not for France alone, but for the whole Latin 
race at least. Without J. B. Say, political 
economy (as we now understand the term) 
might have remained wellnigh unknown out 
of the British Isles; without Dumont, the 
powerful impulse given by Bentham to law- 
reform might equally have stopped on the 
hither shore of the Channel. But it is as 
difficult for an Englishman to admit that the 
influence of his own country remains insular 
until accepted by France, as for a French- 
man to admit how much of apparently 
French influence is really English in its 
origin. 

England, on the other hand, is far slower 
in receiving influence from France than the 
Continental nations ; nay, her first impulse 
is, perhaps, to draw herself up and resist it. 
Still, from the days of Edward the Confes- 
sor, there have been epochs in her history 
in which that influence has been unmistaka- 
ble ; those of the Plantagenets, for instance ; 
of Charles IL, and, so far as literature is 
concerned, of nearly the whole period which 
extends from Milton to Burke. Within our 
own generation, the passing of the Reform 
Bill is to be looked upon as in great meas- 
ure the sequel to the French Revolution of 
1830; whilst the influence of France over 
the literature and manners of our own day 
is still enormous. France, be it remem- 
bered, is the great caterer for the theatre 
throughout the world ; England, almost the 
only country which takes the trouble so much 
as to recast a French piece ; elsewhere, from 
Naples to Lima, it would be merely trans- 
lated. The range of the French novel is 
scarcely less extensive. Any one who has 
read Miss Bremer’s works, for instance, will 
be struck with the evidence which they af- 
ford of the familiarity of the far North with 
contemporary French novelists. The same 
witness is afforded by Countess Hahn-Hahn 
for Germany, by Fernan Caballero for Spain. 
The influence of these made itself felt in 
the literature of the United States even be- 
fore it was traceable in that of England; 
but who by this time can doubt the wide- 
spread familiarity of the very lowest grades 
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of the English reading public with Alexan- 
dre Dumas’s romances, and with many other 
forms of French light literature? Day by 
day, as the knowledge of French spreads 
through our middle to our working classes, 
not only do translations of French works 
multiply, but the original works themselves 
are read. What facilities now exist for ob- 
taining French books to read in London, 
compared with the days in which but little 
in the shape of French was taken in by any 
circulating library, beyond the last Paul de 
Kock, for the behoof of a certain number of 
epicures in the nasty ! 

We must, therefore, accept this influence 
of France at the present day as a fact, not 
only for all the world besides, but for our- 
selves. And it does, therefore, very seri- 
ously concern us if the sources of that influ- 
ence be healthy or diseased, quickening or 
stagnant, ennobling or corrupting. But who 
can say that the moral influence of the Sec- 
ond Empire has worked for good on any sin- 
gle nation in the world, except through the 
resistance which has been offered to it, the 
repulsion which it has inspired? What has 
most braced up Italian nationality, the con- 
quest of Lombardy by the aid of Napoleon 
IIL., or the sturdy and successful resistance 
to the peace of Villafranca which he had dic- 
tated, the persistent protest against his oc- 
cupation of Rome? Whose example has 
done most to keep the traditional Italian 
poinard in its sheath, — that of Ricasoli re- 
fusing to bend before the modern Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and Garibaldi flinging defiance in his 
face, or that of the cringing Rattazzi? For 
England, too, the Second Empire has done 
two great things; it has called forth our 
volunteer movement; it has driven us to re- 
new our navy. Whatever effects have been 
produced upon England, so to speak, in the 
grain of that influence, have been purely 
evil; from the prating of our Positivists 
about the blessings of Imperialism, in the 
teeth of every memory worth preserving in 
the history of England or of mankind, down 
to that invention of a French Empress 
ashamed of motherhood, which, besides of- 
fending every sense of classic artistic beauty, 
has certainly been the cause of more deaths, 
and those more dreadful ones, than all other 
articles of human dress put together through- 


| out the world during the same period of time. 
From the “ demi-monde” of the Second Em- 
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pire have come to us,—though with an orig- 
inality of their own, — the “ pretty horse- 
breakers” and other Hetere who for the 
first time in our history have begun to form 
publicly a distinct class in Knglish society ; 
nor is it possible to estimate how overwhelm- 
ing would have been the tide of public immor- 
ality from the shores of Imperial France, had 
it not been for the checks which have been 
opposed to it by the sovereignty of a virtuous 
queen and the example of her court. But 
apart even from these coarser and more glar- 
ing forms of evil influence, who among us is 
not conscious, around him on all sides, with- 
in his own self, of feelings and tendencies, 
often, indeed, antagonistic among them- 
selves, yet closely akin to those which are 
lowering France — of that moral lassitude, 
that despair of good from above or from be- 
low in the social cosmos, that worship of 
brute strength, that sympathy with clever 
success often amounting to a tacit accom- 
pliceship in its rascalities, that lazy acqui- 
escence in evil realities, that tolerance of 
cant for want of faith, or intolerance of faith 
because we dare not acknowledge the exist- 
ence of aught but cant, that practical god- 
lessness, in a word, assuming as it does the 
most various forms, compatible at once with 
the most feverish physical and intellectual 
activity, and with absolute torpor of the 
whole man—which-alone could have stilled 
demands for Reform, maintained Mr. Dis- 
raeli in the leadership of the Conservative 
party, enabled the Record or the Saturday 
Review to live and decent folk to read them, 
allowed the Times to dictate to public opin- 
ion, made Mr. Carlyle a prophet for a large 
portion of our youth, and created a sympa- 
thy between free England and the great slave 
power of Northern America ? All these, be 
it observed, are points on which there is fel- 
low-feeling between us and the French Im- 
perial system. That stands out before the 
world as the great exemplar of triumphant 
brute force, clever self-will utterly unscrupu- 
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lous as to means, firm alliance with every 
available cant, persistent compression of 
every quickening faith. Whilst it is there, 
it is as a stone in the very heart of the Eu- 
ropean Continent, chilling all around, and 
even ourselves across the waters. Let us be 
frank ; in what country are men not con- 
scious that the Second French Empire is the 
standing nuisance of the world? Sharp as 
has been and still is the crisis of American 
disruption, the permanent uncertainty as to 
the motions of that mighty and inscrutable 
self-will at the Tuileries has done far more 
during the last ten years to paralyze and 
disorganize trade and the familiar relations 
of nation with nation, man with man. The 
fear of that it is which has made all coun- 
tries arm to the teeth. Why is Italy rush- 
ing headlong into an enormous debt, strain- 
ing every nerve to increase her armies? Is 
it only to be able to cope with Austria? 
Would she toss, as she does now, in such an 
ecstacy of anguish upon the live coals of her 
hopes, instead of letting them blaze forth as 
beacon-fires upon her onward path, had she 
only a generous France behind her, and not 
an Imperial bird of prey? Would England 
be expending sums on her iron-clad navy 
which would give food and labor to tens of 
thousands of her suffering ones, but for a 
well-grounded distrust of her “ august 
ally”? 

No, there is no real peace for England— 
for the worldso long as the Imperial des- 
potism weighs upon France, galling and cor 
rupting at once the great people which is 
subject to it. So long as this lasts, all Eu- 
ropean progress, if not suspended, must 
creep on ata snail’s pace; only so far se 
cure, as it manages to keep clear of entan- 
glement with the Napoleonic policy. In 
short, the old Cromwellian saying must, while 
Napoleon III. holds the crown, be the motto 
for all the world besides: ‘ Put your trust 
in God, and keep your powder dry,” 























THE GORILLA’S DILEMMA. 
(TO PROFESSORS OWEN AND HUXLEY.) 


Say am I a man and a brother, 
Or only an anthropoid ape ? 

Your judgment, be’t one way or t’other, 
Do put into positive shape. 

Must [ humbly take rank as quadruman 
As Owen maintains that I ought: 

Or rise into brotherhood human, 
As Huxley has flatt’ringly taught ? 


For though you may deem a Gorilla 
Don’t think much of his rank in creation, 
If of feeling one have a scintilla, 
It glows to know “ who’s one’s relation ”’— 
Apes and monkeys (now crowding by dozens 
Their kinship with us to have proved), 
Or an Owen and Huxley for cousins, 
Though, it may be, a little removed. 


If you ask me my private opinion 
(Which humbly through Punch is submitted), 
For which sphere of nature’s dominion 
I seem to myself to be fitted : 
To speak with decision I’m funky, 
Nature’s field when I selfishly scan, 
For in some points if man’s above monkey, 
In some monkey’s far above man. 


My ignorance needs no apologies— 
With anatomy naught I’ve to do— 
This, with all the appurtenant “ ologies ” 
I leave, my professors, to you. 
But the points wherein Z say that man 
Must perforce monkey own his superior, 
Are where man apes the apes all he can, 
And yet to the apes is inferior. 


Thus, in power of jaw apes beat fellows 
Of your own scientific societies ; 

The P.R. they outrival in “ bellows,” 
In gymnastics your first notorieties. 

What’s Blondin to every chimpanzee, 
Or Leotard great in trapéze ? 

If their feats rouse the public to frenzy, 
What rapture a gibbon should raise! 


You’ve low comedy actors consummate 
In gagging, grimacing, and chaff ; 
But in many who’d Buckstone look glum at 
The monkey-cage wakens a laugh. 
What are “ Cures,”’ Nigger-dances, and jibes 
To the black spider-monkey’s contortions ? 
Before preacher-monkeys by tribes 
How small seem one Spurgeon’s propor- 
tions ! 


One distinction alleged, I must say 
Betwixt man and monkey is hollow— 
Where monkey or man shows the way, 
Other men, other monkeys will follow. 
But from all points of difference one turns 
To this crowning divergence to come, 
Not one man in a thousand e’er learns 
To keep silent—all monkeys are dumb ! 


For distinctions of brain—cerebellum— 
Posterior lobe—hippocampus— 

I leave you to cut down or swell ’em, 

They are scarce the distinctions to stamp us. 


THE GORILLA’S DILEMMA. 
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Now this way, now that, without end, 
I’m swayed by the pros and the cons, 

As I feel man and monkey contend 
Which in nature’s domain are the dons. 


Then help me, professors, I pray ; 
For English opinion I value ; 
(You can’t think how I suffered when Gray 
So pitched into me, through Du Chaillu.) 
Anatomy out of the question, 
Had I better be monkey or man, 
By enlightened self-interest’s suggestion ? 
Say you—for hang me, if I can. 
—Punch. 





A VOICE FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
GUILDHALL, 1862, Oct. 1st, 8.30 P.m. 


Tne place is as hot 
As a chimney-pot, 
And somebody there is uttering, uttering 
What does he say ? 
(We can’t get away) 
Verily that discourse wants buttering. 


“No less than twenty thousand pounds, 
For excellent reasons, on glorious grounds, 
We have lent or spent or given or lost, 
To men of the stamp of old Zerdost, 

Who waste their lives and eke their livers, 
To find out why the lightning quivers, 
And how the heat comes out of the sun, 
And whither the tremulous meteors run, 
And whence the wind its anger draws, 

To find, in short, some physical cause 
That superintends all physical laws, 


‘Where thy cleaner waters glide, 
O Thames, above the London tide, 
Stands the Association’s pride ; 

A Dome of Science, fair to view, 
Among the flowery walks of Kew.” 


(Here the President sought to drink, 
Somebody helped him in less than a wink.) 


“ At Kew the Photo-Heliograph—” 
(Great applause ; too much by half; 
And a man behind me dared to laugh.) 
“The Photo-Heliograph at Kew, 
As everybody knows, is due 
To Mr. Warren de la Rue, 
He took it out to Spain, 
In a fleet of ships, 
To observe the eclipse, 
And brought it back again. 
Here are Barometers, 
Here are Thermometers, 
Here are Hygrometers, 
Carefully tested. 
With all that is extant 
In Quadrant or Sextant, 
With all Anemometers, 
All Dynamometers, 
All Goniometers, 
Kew is infested. 
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" Wide researches have been made, 
Some on shore, and some in ocean; 
The cost of instruments is paid 
Out of the funds of the Brishashoshan. 


* A vessel, specially fitted out 
For the purpose, did survey 
The British coast all roundabout, 

And the colonies far away, 
Very magnetically 
Hydrotheoretically : 

Don’t forget what I say. 


* A word or two about the progress 
Of Science, sweet celestial ogress. 


** Monsieur Delaunay, the man of the moon, 
Has made up his book, and will print it soon. 


“The name of the great sky-scraper, Glaisher, 
That name already is known 
Through Europe, America, Africa, Asia ; 
And not on this globe alone, 
But e’en in the starry heights of heaven ; 
For he journeyed upward six or seven 
English miles, 
Above the house-tiles, 
In mortal flesh and bone. 


“Chemistry thrives :— 
A man who dives 
| Into its darkest, deepest nooks 
Says he has blended, 
Heaven-befriended, 
Carbon with hydrogen.” (Oh, Gadzooks !) 
* And mane other compounds, more composite 
still, 
Have answered the call of alchemical skill ; 
And he bids fair soon to produce such mixtures 
As only are found in organical fixtures.” 


(The President, uniformly dry, 
Here grew thirsty and so did L.) 


“Why need we tell you how Mr. Scott Russell 
Has been exerting his mental muscle, 

In finding relations of force and form, 

Between a model ship in a storm 

And waves as high as huge Cairn Gorm ? 


* Artillerymen at Shoeburyness 

Have made away with—I should guess— 
Five hundred thousand, more or less, 
Projectiles. Mr. Fairbairn knows ; 

But cannot very well disclose. 


“ The International Exhibition 
Shows the good of competition 
In things of mechanical power ; 
There’s many a locomotive engine, ' 
Would ran from London to Stonehenge in 
Less than a solar hour.” 


And still the place 
Grows hotter apace :-— 
A flue—and a chimney-sweep— 
Voluptuous feeling— 
The brain is reeling— 
And ’m—a—going to sleep. 
—Punch. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DUET.— BACK AGAIN. 





THE CAMBRIDGE DUET. 
AS PERFORMED BEFORE THE BRITISH ASS80- 
CIATION. 
PROFESSOR 0. PROFESSOR H. 
Prof. 0. H——yv, don’t kick up a scrimmage, 
Take these brains, and mark their 
shape : 
Made in Providence’s image, 
Man must not be called an Apa 





Prof H. O——n, Iam noways funky, 
And maintain that this is true: 
Man is really but a Monkey, 
Save in moral points of view. 


Prof. 0. Man’s no 
pr; H, Man’s a } Monkey 7 


Both. From this fix there’s no escape. 
Prof. O. He is drunky. 
Prof. H. He’s a flunkey. 


Prof. O. Who } asserts 


Prof. H. denies that Man’s an Ape. 


—Punch. 





BACK AGAIN. 


From all the Fonts, salt, bitter, sweet— 
Fashion’s Bethesdas, Wealth’s and Pride’s— 
Where, in “ the season,” the élite 
Baptize—in Health’s name—their insides ; 
From Newport, Rockaway, Cape May, 
Where, lively as the tutored fleas, 
Matrons and maids at leap-frog play 
In summer, with gymnastic seas ; 
From where, in foam, Niagara’s floods 
Explode with carth-convulsing throes, 
To gratify the belles and bloods 
Who gape at the sublime Cohoes ; 
From mountains White and mountains Green, 
From lakes by wood-crowned hills clipt in, 
From every kind of rural scene, 
“ Done ” by the folks of Ton and Tin, 
Throngs back our human China-ware, 
Our locomotive porcelain, 
And Fourteenth Street is debonair, 
Fifth Avenue itself again ! 


On Broadway, “ forms of choicest mould” 
Once more are moving to and fro, 
And—see the Testament, the Old— 
Forever “ mincing as they go.” * 
The clergy that in summer's heat 
To the “first temples ”’ fled to cool, 
Again the pulpit cushions beat, 
Again rich sinners mildly school. 
Theatres and concert-halls are jammed, 
The Park’s alive with prancing steeds, 
The millinery stores are crammed, 
The rich give ostentatious feeds, 
The Falls, the Spas, the Lakes, the Sea, 
Have had their day—their halls are bare 
And robed for conquest, Vanity 
Proclaims anew her Orban Fair. P 
—Vanity Fair. 
* Isaiah, iii. 16. 





